
ASSEMBLY LINE FOR DEFENSE ! 



i HI ill- i .v!i'iUy Ik ii-. -J i : - 1 rinfii 'Mi T.i. i . mi vv 

.Hid r-t'l . | itJ L I^'IjlHH \±i* htclL CuJKiiii m'u 

Pciiir.ylv4nm Railroad service it a record rate 
aJr part al ike PcnmfW jink's f ) HtinU.OCHl equip 
n tea it proirrjjn tu be COttiptetcJ this jrcstr. 

Befuic rlic cmJ of I'JM i he Priitisylwuui will h*yc 
rniife than 200.1)00 frer^ht rats in service* lead)' 
for any demand of industry or defense. 

These wilt include morerhan fijxm new can hudr 
in ihe PcniliylvAnJa's shops., 1-1,0*10 rebuilt can 
and 2Q,OfJO ncft cars for which purchase mdefa 
were placed with car nuildcn IsJsr year. 



The estimated annual I hauling cnpadiy ol" rbr-se 
new and rebuilt uum It tfVfrf tiJS.OCH^UUHi tr?n.s. ThaE'i 
17 rimca the total t annate of all of cht 923 shipi 
rhar maJc up the V r S. Nff?y in I94*f+ 
Bctidti mi program for tlie.ie an, rtac Feruuyl- 
vania cudcrcJ more than 1,1)1 JO new Dmd-ckctrk 
1 1 mi miJ'i Jll nt" -Mr umh ji umiI; 

Thus tlit fctimylvafuVs * s Assembly line for 
Ddeniet" Efdtti which t new or rebuilt car hat 
he*n mUmy intn service every 2Mi minute* of the 
working day, i* dcianj* it\ iharc to make cert J in 
we shall be ready for any rrarnpiwanrN) demand. 



Pennsylvania Railroad 




ANNIVERSARY OF A TURNING POINT* 
vital to you... to the nation... to a Free World! 



1940 1941 



MILLIONS 
Of POUNDS 

2,000 



1943 1944 1945 194* 1949 WO 195? II 




May 19, 1941 — 
the fitit pig of 
Reynolds 
Aluminum 
poured at 
Liilerhill, Ala. 



Reynold* Vfmp h n*w "all eut l+ f«i d> limp 
.r.ftrtvm PBI-ght Gu«™nEnEdl 




The ftr^£ pciurinpr of RtVJl.iJiU A Sum ill l Ecu v:_rs 

gav* America added tonnage vimJ belnre Fcjit lEarhor. 
El z3sh Iuhiu^Iu uimncriticin into the aluminum ici>Uiitry. 
On thai d*\< ihf; RvyonhJi trade-ma rfc trm-k wo 
pscw meaning. Re-ymtld* leadership In (nil tolling which 
h-eflt back Jtt yfin htfctri 1^4 J» now bet-ami? a anw 
cruHJilitig sjiirit dc&uncu to make a] urn i runn in a re 
abundant and mure useful. 

It is ijfljii'iLflnt this .iZuminum prtipi-^i «nrc then ha* 
far ■urpassed i-hc achi^vrfn-enE oE *it txjn prtHir-Jinft, 
Jji iL-u cj.j-1, K^-noJd* a Lane hm snipped more ihan three 
bUliofi paundj ui aluminum (ii^u%Li ct> id ^uit^mtr^. 

Cridcuf nmes face ayain. Our increased aJ maun urn 

output is cillcd an foe ever mcirc military met. 

]Ju^t tAummi arp ncrdud fnr E>lanri. rixkvis. link and 

track parci. Ixpaniiun in under wat . n> *Li|jph itidii.uy- 

needs first and then civilian. late a double job: 

n^liEinx »hutui£ci and iflfliuiun while we belli ajcjiresiiorj. 

r^nnliS i* ■rt.ifkiiin as lIui Juuhlc i ■ • li Jull Mine, ki|L ipecd. 

HjBt BHiJJi Uriah Ojmjmn), General Sales Office, Li^nsv Lilt l b Ky. 



Jvif aiiill'iMd— * pr«fui#l V iNuilrgti d 41-pagt 
bdflL, "fliipnolidt Aluminum and- th* Company 
ThnP Mnkti \7. m Pls-aia wril*. -an fa ui in an 
Lta li « n ■ r-y , f ar f«ur cAmpllrni-nE-ar-j- *apv 




REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
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A key you can 
be proud, to curry 



A 



rem CAN TELL from the letters CM stamped upon it, 
this is the kev to a Gene u I \ I u tors car. 



If you look closer you will al.su ser th:it it carries the inscrip- 
tion "Your Key to Greater Value," That is something you 
can prow for yourself. 

Far cm the road today you will see many evidences of 
■ -i id m ring value (n current modeU of Chevrolet, Pun tine. 
Oldsinohihv Buick, C !.idill;if and CMC Trmk--fftr 
trucks built by Cenrrol Motors, 

These fine vehicles incorporatf m,Ln\ cm Itisivo improvc- 
1 1 1<- n e-s in r.U'smii k md lor rtkiiK-ci \Ua\ stem from v^iv% of 
development work by GM Research, by GM Engineering 
and by GM froducl ion men to produce better transportation, 

We ask only that you compare these staunch cars and trucks 
with rjthc!fs» 

You'll find irood reason to he proud you bought a CM car p 
both today and in time to come. 



GElVERAEi MOTORS 

■WKi mmm wtrnm MmiI rum mi m^h 

CliVhoL k r * ro-srrvt: • o lh » y i> n it, •. . ivice * c 4 bit lac 
bv ri*u«* , cut riULK m ojicji 




fVH EVf TttA 

CAN 
¥i*VW Xtflt TV 




itiGhGtt STAtfltAbOS or FtittPGRMAXCE Ort ff ptvduct of 
pautwtnfciHg rewrarch — tt:rli it i intra trd by tk\M "ff&ld ffa»~ 
frrrf" mrlhftA 0/ ehr.eking fk<? Nfiinnf A fit*** of mtlnl nrr/^i 
in uirjnnn jni rf Soifw ntrtjrf frf twirA inr^ jfarr fArjii etfhfru, 
tuirf <r.W RtMcnrrh tmptvyM f? degree* of tmoo f n.*f — qr 
nfflCnWtl a* rfttfinfff ■ ra-H if — a# ifandard inanu/af f Jirinp 
pj-rij-'iVr, Fftpjc nrr m^Avirrrif fry ffafd-jrlalrd maatfr blorkw, 
tHammd-riiftd to milliQitth* of an t»cn. rfcrtr prt/rfrn mfltlflr 
flfliry^ jtii* you a jiftaarAtr-rimittHfr n ieftirr t'nfrftf 
for yonr woni'tf* 




ftflfu mrnMttft** ntrrnffth drowtitffAr 
u;jjP?iLi I'Brfrrmr prrJ^rrf-nnrt* nny 

mjfanrtfu rtcordrd fcy <Ae rtoticfy 4]»acMif paMjref, Tt*t *fter 
mt Kb* 1hi* iniiirrfff f^e ruptfrff ffrir<if<^*s f rmfrr im/we 

f.J»^p,r rifl/in--f.:T/!!flr> ^ KM Mn. XurA fr'jf* fj/rf^i 

to *a fr guard Amtrif.q. 
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George S. May Service Pays for Itself 



George S. May Company 
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G - CHICAGO 



113 1. *2*d lr. 
NEW YQRK IT 



MQMrjEAf, QUE1EC, CANADA 



If 1 floory f fruit 
1AH riANCISCO 1 
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Nation's 7 - , Business 



ruiiiiHCft it 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Mnnaaamoni't WaihinalOft Ltrhrr 
By My Way 

TRENDS OF NATION'S BUSINESS 
The Srot* of th* Mall on 
Waihinglan Sc*n*i 



B L tMfoi It 

F*l*i MoHay 
Edwaxd T FolLard 



Wo N**d Not Star** lot lew Material* Borland Manch*ifwr 25 

Enroiy n-ikm won J f rurt* U* S, bttUiirr 

Wh«n PoNofi Run la Cover Richard 1> Gatirnan 21 

Hnw fOOM f^kp l/y to Mip« iltfUlion 

William J. Sloe urn 11 

Goorg* Scull in 34 

Frank X. TplfcwM 37 

William IruckMf 40 

Holm 1 I AU^ndif 43 



Ih*k £al*i Go Up in 

Th* afixftt* trw-for-ill 

Th* GTi Own Hoiaifal 

W*h#r K#**i mturM nw*o 

Dotk o^ Do I In* 

S*m pmUpnl of th* 1*. S. Chimhrr 

Rhubarb in Apr 7-1 

Aunt Ahhy Lt*mt ibuuL 

Th* Pennon Turnabaul 

^Un*f*m*rit frf* flTftrt n-Nn-m^nl pbai 

Th* Slot* That Am at N#ighbar 

PfefWJtfcftJ ■* fryi n g prrwvntl^l 



Otcav SctiiigorT 
1 Ray Joi*phi 44 

Th* |hi( wilh 43S iivti Em*t1 Hawmann 50 

Thr g»rryrnAn4>r mil fruitful" th* rattr 



Primer far Plartl Pro1*£h*n 

How to NUk th* **bt**ur 

H**«'» Maw a Railroad Gott la Sea 



Th* Man 

0m 



Will OurmUf So 

Chart** fcawlingt 70 

iaa Conn dm* 71 

Father TitnthkwprT humrlf 

factor af Ik* Skyicrapar Harold H*l**r 13 

HI Noip-booN 15 

Ftiiti mnd the Aif Col It 

MORE THAN 750,000 SUBSCRIBERS 



*AUl MfCR lA -■■■**■ ¥■ iAHl! AtPtft M IftNl t 

AiM«PMf f«Vm - * ill HAMHII fCH*. W OA VH. W. W, Oil 
tllTf I 0OU04 *1 - MN?»ff m* A* «Mri 
CN Alilt OUUM &■.* Arti*l lAkFH PATH l|OH>A||liM I 
JOM P, Mitt — ■*•<■«■* ■*»•«*** flOTfc C IMUl-Oi 
oiio*t Attain -*^*-«.>*t wctqi A*. 

hat ot*ta 

C A llnlg Hilt ■. 0 oilnoH ■. D r ffcu* 

i «t n* riM*j «l c 

> f 
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Which Business has 
the DICTOGRAPH? 




^ iih [^irtoCiAPH *i your ink. you. 
mjiftuin complete control *WP l**ff> 
oar in ymif tt*m|vin* — thrfr *fr no 
tank* or mtnkti in th* flaw of infor- 
nwnicMi— o-utvidr ickph one caaimufi Ita- 
lian it freed from thr mierlcrence of 
miidc cjIU. \\>u work more rtTKirfillp 
—und » aaci your tniirt of fMiuiioa. 
ThwiiuoiJ* ol iifflipidKr i*r** *nj 

*IT1*[I, »rt UfEHl IH1 !>H,Mff| riiihi r..*n 

— r*pOftin.0 *uth jmiimit frtuift n 
PfodociKm ipt-nird up M^*** ~lf% 
more motk oonr, overhead rut Sli.lKXI 
■ ^Jf 

Let ui pro^c WCtnCiAPH * ^ttuhih 
He* i ft four r*ie— with no oblige mP 
rouTK 1 fcrc'i (he coupon *ii cilli for 
ftClrfMl >fta. »hiJt nt.n ^IrtcnH *ntc*l 
J*iioni *rr Mill prrrnitAjblr- 

Dictograph 
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DO YOU PLAY TfCK TACK TOE 
WITH DO I LARS BECAUSE 



Your Working 



Capital is Short 1 

Commercial Cutmr has a plan thai provides the answer 
if a right working capiral po^if iofi require* you to seek 
funds to meet increased operating coatB t higher taxcs t csp^nd- 
ing payrolls, "spot caih" purchasing, modernisation and 
expansion to speed fulfillment of Government requirements. 

The Commercial Credit Plan 
can increase your working capital 

iraooo, $r 00,000, $ i f ooaooo 

or more 

Under out plan there h no need to issue stock, debentures or 
other capital issues, nor will Commercial Credit inject itself 
into the management of your business. 

Funds are usually available in 3 to 5 day*. You use only 
the money you need . . , when you need it. You pay only? when 
you use the money. 

There are no preliminary fees, commissions, estra charges. 
Commercial Credit^ one charge is a tax deductible expense 
(unlike dividends). 

If an increase in working capital of 20% t 30^, 40% or 
my re will help you solve today's problem** you should investi- 
gate the Commercial Credit proposal no»\ Write, wire or 
phone the nearest Commercial Credit Corporation office 
lUttd below* Simply say 4 "Send me the information refer red 
to in A'dtivifj Siuinejj" 
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COMMltCtAL FINANCING DIVISIONS! Bclrim*r* 1 
H*w T«fe I 7 ■ Chlooflia A ■ Lm Ar.g*l*t 1 4 ■ $gn FrOftdfW 6 . . r pnd mptm fJVgpi $00 *M*frT 
financing officii in ptinnpat efrinj of fht U&tvd £Mri and" Cnnodu. 




JUST as the Europeans have clone 
for centuries, Americans in In- 
cr easing numbers are seeking ways 
to hedge against Inflation and the 
unsettled times in which we live. 
Some Individuals think stamps or 
coins are the answer others are 
putting ihcjr money In ohjeti d*urt. 
while sUU n triers are betting on 
esirly Americana. Just how far 
this trend tuu gone Ls the story 
Ml CHARD B G EM MAN Leila In 
"When Dollars Run to Cover." 

Grehman, now a New Yorker, 
comes from Lancaster, Pa M where 
he worked uneasily on newspapers 
for a couple of years before he was 
drafted in 19*2 After two years as 
an instructor in a Special Service 
Training Center, he was sent to 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. p where he worked 
on the Oak Ridge Journal the offi- 
cial Army publication for the civil* 
ians who worked on the project 

After the war Oehman went to 
New York and begun writing for 
magazines; 'Td sold Action from 
1942 on, nnd thought I could make 
a Living doing that- I was wrong/ 1 
he says, "which you may mark as 
my greatest understatement of the 
past 30 year*. I then turned to 
journalism, and have worked for 
most of the ma&a books and a few 
of the smaller ones." 

GEORGE StULUN is a survivor of a 
rugged school ol journalism that 
came into flower und blighted 
quickly in the late p 20 s The gradu- 
ate Of this school would approach a 
city editor and ask for a job. The 
tlty editor would uk r "What do 
you know about newspaperlng? 1 * 
and the graduate would reply 
stnutly, -i I studied It In college.'* 
Those who survived are the ones 
who reached the door ahead of the 
lead paperweight. In time, Scull hi 
got newspaper job. 

Since newspapers come out not 
only doily but several times a day 
where competition i3 stiff. SculUn 
gravitated to magazines that come 
out once a month World War II 
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Interrupted a Job on Fortune, and 
he became a navigator In the Air 
Transport Command. Late in 1944 
we began ftyin^ the wounded back 
tcj the United States from England 
and France. "I wasn't a medical 
man myself." says SculJfn, "feat you 
didn't have to be to notice the 
difference between the boys we 
picked up In France Lind the buys 
we unloaded at Mitchell Field 

"That was why I leaped at the 
opportunity to do a story on the 
Waiter Heed Army Hospital. I 
wanted to see how the new system 
of b&ttlefteld to hospital by air was 
working. A* the story Leila, it 
works real fine, Wonderful." 

FRANK X. TOL BERT is another new- 
comer to NftTTON T 3 Business. As a 
neighbor — for all practical pur- 
poses — of the National Chamber's 
new president In Dallas, we tagged 
him as the logical candidate to tell 
our readers Jyst who Dechard 
Hnlcy Is and why he has been go 
successful, You 11 find the answers 
on page 37, 

Tolbert has been a columnist on 
th£ Pallas Morning News since the 
end of the war, In which he was a 
combat correspondent for Leather- 
neck, the official enlisted man's 
magazine of the Marine Corps. 

UNLIKE most kids of his day, 
ROBERT PATTERSON* who illus- 
trated this month's short story, 
never wanted to 
be a fireman, cop, 
streetcar conduc- 
tor, mailman, 
cowboy or Indian. 
From the start, he 
wanted to be an 
artist, "The first 
masterpiece from 
my infantile pen- 
ell/' recalls Pat- 
terson h "was a copy of the Katzen- 
Jammer Kids In all their turbulent 
glory, Later on I remember making 
a copy of a cover by Harrison 
Fisher which my fikther Immedi- 
ately sent ofT to some editor. He 
was indignant at my not being 
hired at some fancy figure as cover 
artist for the magazine in question. 
Anyway, I started my art studies at 
the Toledo Museum of Art and 
when I finished high school de- 
cided to go to the Chicago Art In- 
stitute rather than attend college." 

Patterson studied in Chicago for 
three years before family finances 
made It necessary for him to go to 
work. His career became quite 
varied from then on, Once, as 
theatrical passe caricaturist for 
Judge, he was sent to France to do 
a cartoon strip. He found himself 
in Paris with Sl^ a wife and no 




Railroad Freight Charges , • * 

. . ■ the Smallest Part of rising 



prices 




Lrl * rfuM I..L U in |13'N 
— «j tJw hfiLTiniiur nl 
Wari.l Wir II— Willi 
whirirula prior* "M iM 

nuuk /ri fur linnl-mp * 

I 'ill ••[ I'lHflll iw imir ' 



And m*it — In 
Jumr, 19441s rnrh * 
jemw milirj V-J [W_ 
VtitfWiUv ^!fn hill 
■ln*d} |i>4t uu &t>% 

F't • i ■- 1 JkrrpRT 
l -ii milr (nrhur mtmk 
■till rifht. tuck vberr 
h Judiccn bf for* t\w 
•Wit. 



Bf Jtifi IW, |Jrsif* 
Km rnnrtJ yn 

1'liik lllElUtd JTI*- 
1H» f^I lOII 111 If 

kftll £ lillC U|IL0lll 



hirr Lr|il nn filing; 

. . ini nm* ih- ■ in 
mufVf iherr— liJTSi 

Unr iniliiiiiP nwvmUr 
■VrtBUC him ilijfiij 
■bovd Lht uune. 



W$r §V ™ rhDt roil rood freight eh arge* — which even 
be tore the war were bul a tmall fraction at the coat a I most 
articles yon buy— ore a still smaller fraction of today's prices. 



"Pnwp itp «p irpvrlrif I" Ph* JWfi 1 \h*4*t» if 

P* Lmtm*. ffwKPM •/ trtt** £l*r*ltJM. 

ria-Mi'Jfl ^rrftir. villi furl bh p*nrl wuni'r if" 
/rptf ttf PHlri. wnnxn vAkT -viJphJj p-ii, m tut 
|H'^|», /P^ L«i*ii*f ■ U| «f frnfkl »n puff. 



Tran>|Miri«|iiiM Itinietint • Vj-h,ri(iiin it. I). C 
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Commerce and Industry 




Choose Low- Cost Adaptable 



Butler Steel Buildings 

In hundreds of Industrial and commercial instal- 
lations throughout the nation, Sutler Siccl 
Buildings are providing low cost K fire-safe + 
wcathcrtigh? structures lor virtually every 
purpose. Butler Buildings are built stronger to 
last longer . . , require little maintenance . * * 
can be easily insulated, and at low cost. Straight 
sidewa]Js p imshdear construction assure full 
usable space. 

Butler Buildings erected more than 40 years 
ago are still in use today ... In good condition, 
ready lor many more years of service! 



BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 E. I3lh Sl.„ Konsai City 3-E, Mo. 
9S6 orh Ave., S,E>, MfoneapaJit 14. Minn. 
Richmond, Calif. 



Jftlrfll ri)T. W> • CiLHiutc til - I If H HMO £IMF * 4 H HIDE Kilt. All - y I M[ I POM 5, HIM 






prospects but plenty of optimism 
when the magazine was disc on - 
[jiiurd because of financial trou- 
bles. Paris being the worlds 
fashion center he made up some 
sample drawings of women* 
fashions and got an assignment 
from Vogue. For the next seven 
years he was kepi busy 

Since then Patterson has been 
if J List rating stories for macjaalnes 

"THE MAN Behind the Bell" should 
be BOB CONSIDINE'S second article- 
published by us Instead of his first 

Last year, he did ft 
fine prpfHe on a 
man who, at the 
time, held a con- 
troversial post in 
diplomatic circles. 
We were set to run 
it h when the posi- 
tion was abol- 
ished 

Now we have 
Considlne bacfc again — onee more 
with a profile — only thiB time his 
subject hasn't changed Jobs. 

One ol tne best known news- 
papermen In the country, Conai- 
dine broke into journalism with 
the Washington Fost after a brief 
career with the State Department 
as a clerk. He covered tennis and 
major league baseball and later 
was named sports; editor of another 
Washington paper, the old Herald. 

His daily column, "On the Llne p " 
then exclusively sports, attracted 
nation-wide attention and brought 
bim to the New York Mirror In 
1936. A year later he joined Inter- 
national News Service. 

As a correspondent in World 
War tl Consldine traveled to the 
North African battlefields, the in- 
vasion bases In England, the 
China-Burma theater. Between 
trips he found time to write 'Mac- 
Arthur the Magnificent/ 1 and to 
edit "Thirty Seconds over Tokyo" 
and H "General Waiiiw right's Story." 

His column was revived by INS In 
1947, but on a broader base It now 
dealB with virtually every phase of 
human activity. 

SINCE the scene on thia month's 
cover is such a familiar one, these 
days p any f ootnote 
we could add ; 
about it would 
serve little pur* 
pose. Instead we'll 
tell you that BEN 
PRINS, the artist 
who painted it p is 
a highly success- 
ful illustrator. He 
lives in Connect!* 
cut and specialises in magazine 
and advertising assignments. 
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jfc^I? YOU CAN 1 T lick 'em, join 'sbk 
^Jf You can't lick defense contractors 
— for long — In the race for materials. 
Nor In the race aga ina t limit at ions, 

So If you have a choice — or can create 
one— get Into the defense program, 

j» CUMULATIVE EFFECT of military orders 
%0 build up in coming months* 

Pressure of daf busb program on over- 
all economy lags behind orders, shows up 
only when work on them starts, deliv- 
eries flow. 

For example: Huge expansion planned 
for one type of aircraft engine has pro- 
duced big orders » but wonH produce an 
engine until late fall* 

Meanwhile effect of this project on 
materials* manpower will be slight, will 
be felt only in materials fcr new struc- 
tures , in building trades labor, until 
near end of year* 

Other phases covered by orders flowing 
from Washington have similar delayed 
effect, some earlier, some later* 

Altog&ther t their impact on economy 
builds up in irregular pattern* But it 
builds up. 

Actual expenditures for military 
exceed year ago figures by larger amount 
each month. 

Which means more and more squeeze on 
materials for civilian production. 

£»2?Y0U DON 1 T HAVE to build guns or 

tanks to get under the defense pro- 
gram tent, 

If you are in furniture > clothing* 
automobiles, almost any other business 
your volume will be increased or cut by 
rearmament , 

Trick Is to try to anticipate how a 
when it will affect your line, your 
locality, to try to move with it* Watch 
out for distortions in shift to defense 
program . 

For example: A billion dollars spent 
for construction of dwellings usually is 
scattered across the nation in orders 
for materials, labor, furnishings, 
appliances. 

But a billion spent for construction 
of one or two atomic energy plants will 
center its primary effect in one or two 
places. 

Have you direct defense producers in 
your trading area? 



Are other industries going to get 
materials as suppliers to direct defense 
producers? 

Your local chamber of commerce, trnde 
association, procurement or Commerce 
Department office can help interpret 
yflUr locality's outlook. 

As program gets rolling defense con- 
tractors will have fewer problems* 
others will have more. 

YOU CAM COUNT on continuously rising 
%0 wage rate^ — and resulting hlgh&r 
production costs * 

Hundreds of cases in which employers, 
employes have agreed to above-ceiling 
wages awaited functioning of reconsti- 
tuted Wage Stabilisation Board. 

And more are pouring in at average of 
K50 a week. Involved are millions of 
employes* 

Under present procedure wage hikes to 
rates 10 per cent above January, 1950, 
could be made without board's prior 
approval. So cases before board involve 
repeat or greater raises. 

Note: Don't expect Congress to adopt 
Strong policy on holding down wages. 
Pending now are seven bills in the 
House, several mare in the Senate t to 
increase congressmen's pay* 

©SCARE BUYING » widely criticised, has 
its good points — at least in 
results, 

It brought demand, civilian produc- 
tion to new peaks in last half of '50, 
held production to high levels in early 
# 51, 

Drop in consumers 1 forward buying left 
warehouses bulging — with civilian goods 
that soften Impact of military program 
on non-mi i itary lines. 

jf^EXGESS PBOFIfS TAX creates "cheap" 
%f del Lara, brings rise in business 
expense* 

That's because some profits — unless 
spent — ore taxed at rates ranging to 77 
per cent* So mare of them are spent. 

Smart management will moke sure such 
expenditures bring lasting benefits* 

Beardsley Rural* former president of 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York* father 
of pay-as-you-go taxes, opponent of 
excess profits levies, contends respon- 
sible management must use these cheap 
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dollars to safeguard and extend the* 
position of the company that earns them* 

Rumi suggests research on new prod- 
ucts , reorganisation of product Ion „ 
Increased advertising, adequate execu- 
tive staffing, opening of new branch 
offices * improving public* community 
relrtt lgus - 

Company that earns and spends wisely 
its cheap dollars will come out of 
excess tax period in stronger position 
than its competitors* 

Put such contemplated expenditures 
Against two measuring sticks — 

1. Would they build a stronger busi- 
ness? 

2* Would Internal Revenue Bureau 
approve them as expense? 

Notes Government implicitly encourages 
"good business* expenditures by approv- 
ing them as expenses, 

WASHINGTON'S HEAT — in debate and 
temperature — -uny delay tax bill 
until fall* 

There's inclination an part of memy 
congressmen to recess, go home for July, 
August, come back to tax bill in Sep- 
tember. 

That inclination will grow if Korea is 
quiet . 

If there's a summer recess there's 
good chance that control sections of 
Defense Production Act would be extended 
as they are until fall session* 

PROMOTIONAL SALES — biggest, broadest 
in years— will come in July* 
You'll find them In department stores, 
specialty 3hops, other consumer goods 
outlets* 

They'll go into nearly ovary depart- 
ment , hard goods and soft* 

Don't mistake these sales as signs of 
distress* Overloaded inventories will 
make them possible, but will not (in 
many cases ) eauae them, 

Instead they will be result of every 
merchandisers' No, 1 target; To boat 
last year's sales figures* 

And last yepr Korea Sent July Sales 
skyrocket ing. 

Beating last year's figures is part of 
the merchandising game* even when they 
are as distorted by events as were those 
for r 5Q- 

And it's also a way of keeping sales 



expense ratio in line with rising costs* 

So most of the sales you see will be 
promotional, rather than forced. 

jB^DEFARTMEHT STORE inventories — 

dsspii* d rop in their orders to sup- 
pliers — won't reach their peak until 
sometime l his month or next, 

That '5 because of firm orders out- 
standing when sales slowdown brought 
cutback. 

Now there* s pressure between stores 
and their suppliers as to which should 
hold the inventories i 

Most stores' estimate of outlook is 
shown in the inventory policy i Keep It 
down, work it off* 

Which moans they don't expect rising 
prices* nor shortages .. soon. 

"There isn't anything we can't get at 
a moment's notice, ■ reports one large 
retail distributor, *If we thought 
prices were going up we'd be buying* 
We're not* ■ 

TAKE A PEEK in the average archi- 
tect's office — and you'll see a 
building slump in the making, 

American Institute of Architects finds 
some of the biggest building planners' 
shops jammed to overtime with defense 
work* 

Hut other, smaller firms across the 
country — and this means most architects 
— have little to do* 

Their drawing boards reflect what's 
coming rather than what's happening no* 
in construction industry. 

Financing* bidding, materials gather- 
ing usually follow their work* Their 
inactivity now indicates sharp drop off 
in construction, building trodes employ- 
ment {except in defense centers] by Late 
this year. 

Why? Construction men say credit* 
materials controls already were putting 
brakes on building before controls were 
made stronger last month* 

Bed tape rapidly becomes another fac- 
tor. Government was six weeks behind in 
processing applications— before controls 
were broadened. Wow these weeks probably 
will grow into mouths. 

Members of Construction Advisory Com- 
mittee to WPA say limitations are un- 
necessarily strict p charge they were 
called in for advice only after program 
was worked out, ready for antic un cement, 

£f£> SERIOUS SHORTAGE of tires will come 
\0 with summer's heat. 

At least partial collapse of automo- 
bile* truck transport is predicted by 
executive of a top tire manufacturer. 

More than 1,000 truck trailers — badly 
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needed by transport industry — are parked 
at builders* plants, awaiting tires. 

Inventory of passenger car tires, 
normally 10,000.000 at thia season, is 
below 3,000,000, 

Even abundant & of materials would not 
avert acute shortage now-it 'js too late 
to meet requirements with existing pro- 
duction capacity. 

making shortage f Wot stock* 
piling alone. Mainly, it's unexpected 
demand • 

Even under allocation, con&umpl ioi] of 
rubber (including synthetic) is running 
this quarter at rate of 1,330,000 tons a 
year. 

That compares with consumption last 
year of l t 246, 000 tons — highest in 
history* 

Farm and industrial applications of 
rubber, its use as sealer and Insulator 
in appliances, all have risen sharply — 
along with demand expanded by greatly 
increased number of vehicles on the 
road. 

Often overlooked factor i Vehicles are 
being driven nearly twice as much as 
they were five years ago* 

jfrf GREAT BRITAIN, TOO, helps backward 
^# imi i ens , 

Its Point 4 program included sole of 
120.000 tons of rubber to Communist 
China, 40,400 tons to Red Russia, in 
nine months following outbreak of war in 
Korea* 

Not until April did British put rubber 
under export control. But that won't eat 
off Britain's flow of rubber to Commu- 
nist nations, although it may reduce it. 

In defending rubber to Reds,. British 
Overseas Trade Secretary pointed out 
that S* had opportunity to object 
during Rome conference this year, but 
didn't. 

Department of State representative sat 
in on that conference. Here's State 
Department posit ion — 

There was no use objecting, since 
Britain soon was to place rubber under 
export control* 

State agrees that control won't cut 
off supply * but contends cut-off would 
be impractical, since it would result in 
increased smuggling. 

And In add it i on f it points out. 
Britain needs supplies from Russia, such 
a a lumber. 

In other words , the way to prevent 
smuggling to the enemy is to ship them 
the goods, 

THERE'S A BOOM in old steam locomo- 
tives. 

Created by oil companies whose prod- 
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ucts feed the diesels that replaced the 
steamers. Enterprising oilmen buy up 
retired steam engines, rip out boiler 
tubes, weld them into pipe linen. 

That's one — rather expensive — way to 
get around pipe shortage, 

^» "FILL TOUR KEATING oil tanks this 
\0 summer. 

Tremendous demand for gasoline, lubri- 
cating oil from the 50.000.000-plus 
autos and trucks on U* S, highways 
brings record-high volume to oil pro- 
duce r s p r e f 1 ne ra • 

But demand for heating oil rises 
faster than demand for gasoline. 

Early fall or cold winter, or both, 
plus transport problems could add up to 
oil shortage. 

You can help avert it by adding your 
tankage to storage capacity at distrib- 
uting end. 

U* S, IS GOING back to the farm — but 
not to work the land. 
Instead of planting corn people plant 
suburbs, industrial systems, airports on 
land that not long ago grew crops. 

Tn less than 10 years 10,000.000 acrea 
of farmlands have been taken out of 
cultivation by industrial, municipal 
growth* 

That's about 3 per cent of the 
nation's cultivated acreage* 

And that's one important reason why 
farmlfuid prices ares soaring — they jumped 
14 per cent in last year. 

Other reasons: Inflation hedging, high 
farm produce prices, faith that govern- 
ment will keep them high, 

BRIEFS: Big talk— A Washington tele- 
phone secretarial service finds it. - , 
accounts have Increased by a third since 
Korea. . , . Alfred lonnioux, who form- 
erly specialised on Belgian royalty* is 
painting portrait of Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar Chapman, • » • Scarcity 
note; 2.000 new automobiles are parked 
in a field along a highway outside New 
York City awaiting export because of the 
shortage of storage space. . * . High- 
est paid group of IB-year-oLds In U. S. 
history is coming out of school this 
month — highest paid in terms of what 
armed forces will pay them, and spend to 
house, equip, train them. 
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Seasonal note 

SO NOW same of the persons who 
were having colds all last winter 
can atop having colds and begin 
having hay lever. There Is, It 
$eem&i no perfect reason. 

We take wing 

IT TURNED out to be France to 
which my wife and I were going on 
our spring vacation, I forget when 
we made the actual decision— if, 
Indeed, we did First, we renewed 
our passports— just in ease. Then 
we made airplane reservations— 
those can be canceled if one 
changes his mind In Lime, Then we 
reserved a room In a Paris hotel — 
same there. Then we contracted 
to rent a French motorcar. When 
we had done all this my wife, who 
has. a geographical sense and a 
mind much clearer and more accu- 
rate than my own, laid out a tenta- 
tive route, We could still decide 
not to go, but somehow we didn't. 
Consequently, as 1 see it now, when 
these lines appear in print we will 
have crossed the Atlantic In a night 
at the las it seems tome) Improba- 
ble altitude of four miles and will 
toe tryrne out our French on the 
people who Invented that lovely 
language. 

With good resolutions 

IT IS OUR intention not to do all 
the things that tourists ordinarily 
do. (I suppose thousands of tour- 
ists eo abroad with that resolu- 
tion.) We mean to find exquisite 
restaurants that no one else knows 
about, where the food is perfect 
and the prices law We mean to 
sample, in a moderate way, the 
mild wines of the provinces. We 
mean to look at Roman ruins and 
perhaps, also, at one or two fac- 
tories. We propose to Lake it easy, 
not trying to see everything In one 
mad whirl. We shall remain loyal 
Americans but we do not plan to 
tell the French how much better we 
do things here than they do them 
there. We aha)] look for pleasant, 
folksy days and ways and forget P 



if we can. for a while, the big boom- 
boom of the world's events How 
successful we are In these aspira- 
tions I shall report as truthfully as 

I can, later on. 

Paris has a birthday 

PARIS Is celebrating its two thou- 
sandth birthday this year, I mean 
to have a look at parts of the cele- 
bration and I certainly wish the 
dty well. I don't believe anybody 
knows precisely when the ftrtt 
human pioneer appeared on the 
site which Paris now occupies, took 
(i good took around, noticed that 
there would always be plenty of 
water as well as {or .so be thought) 
plenty of wild game, and decided to 
build himself a log t;abln and 
settle down, 

All we know Is that Paris was 
different then from what St Is to- 
day. The date may have been 10>- 
000 years ago— even 20,000- I shall 
make a note on my cuff to ask an 
archeologist. By the same token 
New York City may be a great deal 
older than the year 1623, when 
Adrian Block built his first Adrian 
Blockhouses at 41 Broadway, The 
Indians had been there n EonR time, 
finding the beach at the Battery a 
pood place for fishing: Maybe there 
were people on Manhattan as early 
as there were on Paris' City la la nd 
But the two cities, each wonderful 
and magnificent In ils own way, 
developed In different ways. I am 
glad to be somewhat familiar with 
both. 
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Is ram making legal? 

rain making hft$ now reached 
the point where some consider It 
a matter for congressional action. 
If a man Interferes with a cloud 
that is moving across a state line 
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How to keep HIM out of your one-man business 



Yovn ope-mut hiiNinffts may be pmfitaf>lt\ but its good 
Condition mday doesn't make il nucuon-prouf. 

Wf fail hi iurvm liu i ritual ftt't nA fvlU'U'tttgan cu'Hfr *s 
drcith. 

And the hnj£ reiivin [Uc jui'lirmi-rr moves in lo £d 
uli.ir 1 1 tr fnr tin ticni i\ l.uL nfc cahli to mi.fl 

imnicdiaic expends. 

AtlOUllL* mcLublc fjj| Li> pfuiJui't eiluUfclt cash 

promptly at imcJi el time because some customer*, no 
longer tciienrftled iri keeping tlicii * i i - in -join I .u ■• niuw 
to pay. And of course, some busutcifc U lost In ftflH||Hr- 
iiiiuM I ho l iili- in.uj.i^uiK iiL j- ilujigaL 

Hut rent, wage*, taxes, and actuuiit* jwyablc ean*t 

Ah ^JirjnL and liubtliut^ buitd up. the one-man 

Im^ini'M* uiualk in ■ jit In '-'lil I M h"* fu\ftr ( r iit i i: 



iiu ^ iirr't lift fnndsftrt mftttfp tt&dnt foflrrrr tftf* 

Throng!. Travclrr^ lEuuuru Life. Insutatice, you ciui 
m.kkr sun- that jii .nu ti- Mitel mil never Ii.lvc to Mill \ ••in 
tnJudrVW. Sudi insurance will hmiLhli like ready cash 
vmr Jitirn need - when it's needed most. And your 
bunine** mil have the in^t potvfible dm nee la keep on 
turning an income For vmr LmiK juJ u m li 

A*L voiit I r.n,tltri agent or broker to led you MOM 
-i 1m i i a E Trat tiers Business Life Ensfiiraiice and the security 
H jiNonhi fc<»r Sin- iKiL-ni.ui Injuries*. 

MORAL: ^RSUflE IN The Trmeters 

ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURITY 

TTM" TraT^lrjri Inwuiitna 1 liimiMny, Ihr I favrlm Indemnity Cum- 
p*nj. Til* Travel*** VU* lfl^uii**i*r CkiflijHwy. Thp L'h»"ffflik Pin 
Litft-urnni-f r^nuiuvy, llurOitf-d 15. i^mrtKikm Hrrrhifl I bp Ipi-mf- 
»■■< ■"{-■utiljr ui iPky Lnil*4 l itui« fcinr* l1Mh4 Jin J Jn Ciiudi *lnc« 1S*5* 
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TOUOHNfSS/ 

PABCO 
MASTIPAVE 

AMERICA'S NO. 1 LOW- COST 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 

P*r iitu Urlf Juring World 
War ll r [r«mcndthJi pun> 
ishmcncwfts ukrm by 
rh« fa^Uitirt of the 
Oakland VMC^ P " de- 
clare this organ jiu-tign'f otfkUJs- 
"PabtO MiiCipavt hai been a life 
*av*f ■ hi l mure than proved it* 
wnrth during chr patr Tew ycart, 

"It hu CrrtiinJy been a help to dui 
matnif astnee it*ff s eipeoally during 
she w*r years when our *catf * j> 
undermanned. We; have been com- 
pJetcly happy with Mastipave and 
iht w*y in which it hat frjrhicood 
ibe heavy u*e it nai r&teivtfii, We 
believe that for the money there ii 
nothing clac On the market to com- 
pare with ii r "" 

OVER 25 YEARS OF 
PROVEN PERFORMANCE 

Evtty building needs Fabco Mo.i(E- 
ppvp! F^ir over 2 3 yeaj-5 H the Nation'i 
bhie chip ittdufcCfics, public rameri, 
hq^piralA, public ichool ipeemi 
have dEtaoDitrated rhjr Pabfo 
Mjmj pave— both rtigular unj mtn 
slip Grip -Tread types — coHft J i c c Eaj »■ 
loc-kt good, Wears even better' 
Grip-Tread Mliiipt^e ii suld in roll 
good i only — regular 
Maatipave is available- J^jJ, 
in roll good i and ti lev. 
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SEND NOW FOR THE FLJLt 
STOHY OF MASTIPAVE! 



pjko nronucTi inc. 
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ID M, plflS-l* i-and rbtdt-r, ' Evahy by-Meling 

- dL PabcQ MoiUpovt " 
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it Ls clear that he comes under fed- 
eral jurisdiction, jiist as he would 
If he were hauling a load of onions 
or monkey wrenches In interstate 
commerce. The case is not so sim- 
ple if he merely operates on clouds 
wholly within a slate, but in this 
situation he might get tangled 
with the Firth Amendment, which 
says that no one can be "deprived 
of life, liberty or property, without 
due process of law." 

If. as I interpret this parage, a 
person is waiting for nature to 
bring a cloud over ids property and 
li depending on it to drop tome rain 
on his farm, nobody has a right t D 
mate that cloud drop rain on some 
other person's farm. On the other 
handp he himself hits no right to 
meddle With a cloud that somebody 
else needs and that would normally 
proceed to a spot or spots above 
that other person's real estate- I 
foresee a lot of Interesting litiga- 
tion on these points, but until the 
Supreme Court has ruled on a test 
case I think most of the rain wr t^et. 
will be distributed by Nature in her 
old familiar way- -and no questions 
asked. 

Just married 

I HAVE been looking at photo- 
graphs of brides and grooms in the 
newspapers, as Is proper in the 
springtime and at other times, and 
I am touched, as always, by the 
look on their faces. They all seem 
to be thinking that by getting mar- 
ried they have solved the problem 
of living happily ever after 

Or course this is not true They 
will have their troubles and worries, 
and when the children come a lot 
of hard work and expense will be 
mingled with the happiness. Every 
generation is Tooled to some extent 
when it falls in love. But it Is a 
fine thing that It can be; this is 
what keeps humanity going, this Is 
what makes the world better, and 
except when man-made difficulties 
like cold wars and hot wars inter- 
fere t believe the sum of happiness 
increases with each June — and 
each other month. 

The mink situation 

THE CENSUS BUREAU has put out 
the information that, at the pres- 
ent rate of production, there can 
be only one mink coat a year for 
every 2,094.2 American women. In 
I one sense this is too bad and in an- 
I other sense it Is not. If every 
woman had a mink coat no woman 
would enjoy having one quite as 
much as some women do today. As. 
for the minks — as contrasted with 
the minxes— the fewer mink coats 
the better, No mink likes to be part 



of a coat. What he ilfccs Is to be 
walking around inside his own 
mink coat and biting something 
( preferably, as a mink farmer once 
told me. the hand that feeds him ) 
with his 14 teeth— or two more 
than human beings have. 

The coyote moves east 

THE COYOTE, sometimes mislead- 
Ingly called the prairie wolf, ho-$ 
become a problem in the Adlron- 
dacks. Be seems to have been at- 
tacking deer, which is contrary to 
the game regulations, I suppose 
the coyolt- has besjim to move east 
because the West is no Longer wild 
enough for him. In my own fairly 
short lifetime I have heard packs 
of coyotes howling In the fields 
within a mile o! Stanford Univer- 
sity In California. They would 
come down from the hills at night 
and the town dogs from nearby 
Palo Alto would dash out and light 
them. 

The resulting noise was compar- 
able with the tumult of a football 
game— say m the "Big Game" be- 
tween Stanford and the University 
of California — and It may be that 
the dogs and the coyotes had 
caught a little of the collegiate 
spirit. But I am sure there are no 
coyotes near the Stanford campus 
now; if one is found in the Ad Iron- 
dacks wearing an old red sweater 
with a white block "S" on it I think 
I will know where he rame front 




Recipe for shortcake 

EVERYBODY who Can a fiord It can 
now have a strawberry shortcake 
any day in the year. He can pro- 
cure quick-frozen strawberries or 
he can buy fresh ones. But the pro- 
gress of trade and invention hasn't 
made it possible to get field straw- 
berries, ripened in the sun, in the 
latitude of — let us say— Vermont 
except around and about the 
month of June. You pick a field 
strawberry when it is a little soft — 
too solt to be handled in Interstate 
commerce — and very sweet, If you 
are a boy you move slowly around 
the field or pasture, eating all you 
can, and when you have done that 
you accumulate enough berries to 
make a strawberry shortcake. At 
that point your mother takes over, 
using biscuit dough,- sugar* butter 
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and plenty of cream. And y*?ars 
after, when you feel yourself get- 
ting old i you remember that short- 
cake and for a few moments you 
are a boy again. 

Dog story P revised 

I IMAGINE the man-bit** -dog 
story will never die, in all LU infi- 
nite variations. It cannot die. be- 
cause it tills a de*p need in hiim-m 
nature. I Enid .Liu-tint my clipping 
one about a St. Bernard dog who 
lives in Boyne CUy b Mich , and f^s 
thp mascot of the Boy ne Mountain 
Ski Club. This amiable animal got 
lost during an early spring snow- 
storm. Of course — i>eed I go on? — 
members of the club rescued him 
and revived him with brandy. 
Then, of course, there is the fire In 
the fl rehouse, which happens from 
time to time* and the erring citlaen 
whom the detectives look for all 
over the country and who has been 
Living ail the time in a furnished 
room next the police station. And 
occasionally— though I cannot Rive 
:iny recent illustration — a man 
does loss his temper and bite a dog- 




The point of view 

A BILL to restore the horse ca valry 
in the United States Army h&$ been 
urandering Wound Cojumvss this 
spring. It did not Ret anywhere. 
And personally I think that if I 
were a horse I would have lobbied 
against it. I should also have lob- 
bled against a bill to bring back 
the horse -and- buggy combination. 
This shows that there are two sides 
to every question, What Is roman- 
tic for some of us may be dangerous 
or just hard work for others ol us. 

Bring your own ant 

I WAS TOLD the other day about a 
picnic spot that had been so 
thoroughly treated with DDT that 
people who came there had to bring 
their own ants. I think this ts hi- 
teres tin 35, if true. 

The best horse 

I CAN READ about investigations 
of race track gambling and of the 
results of races actually run with 
u fStMLr i;oji:5i:ieiic« and no rep rets. 
I have never bet on a horse whem it 




OARDHBR-DCHVCR 

helps p fa§ the gaps 
as America stiff moves 

WESTWARD 



America's growing WrM needs more 
electricity id power its industry — more 
wrHrr Jo srn^iilr M«* I .in 1 1 Li rid. Oiu- o\ 
the hip projects rlui 1 * lii'lpin^ to m«l 
these demands U a series of darns on the 
Boiie Kiver — 'AiTOWOck Dam, Ander- 
enn Ranch Dam and Lucky Peak Dam* 
On rugged canjlTtK-linn. job* such as 
ill or. yu-Li'l! find dam builder* often 
choose Gardner-Denver equiptnen i. For 
they know from past experience that 
Gardner-Denver Compressors* Pumps, 
Hock Drills and other pneumatic equip- 
ment dehvtr prak prrfnrnijncr under 
Herculean condition a — deprnd.ibLy *nd 
without coddling. For fun her Informa- 
tion, wriie Gardner-Denver Company, 
QuJncy. Illinois 

since lesa 




GirWnfr-fVi«rr Cunrfiitniwrr TEifftyiaig 

ii?tiTpT£tM*d Atr jf»r th* Lucky Ftsk Dtam. 



GARDNER-DENVER 

THt QUALITY LEADER IN fOMMISiOKS. PUMPS AND tOCK ClULj 
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uie new UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND Model "E" 

Aii-ptirpose^low-cost Accounting Machine 

IT'S COMPLETELY HEW! Sates Time, M*ney, B§ort 
— ffrlf/s Sola* Yam Martf*mi m tT-Sfwrtng<' /'"''W*^ 1 



How new tan you g*t in ail pqipw 
accounting machine*? 

fjtii 4J it*u — md we nm i tr — dun 
the bw <0M Underwood Sund>tr.md 
Model E thal i registering b*g . , * 
with hutifloicv ol lU MZtrV. 

The Model E i* >o (a*** *u flexible. 
>o ejjily opcfjied, it tan solve a 
troublesome mjmpuwtr short *j;e 
problem for you, 

It ii.i . more application aiiianE Jgtt 
Lhan ever before possible with sum I jr 
ecjuiprncot— may be u*td TO post a 
Pdriti) of records; and for miscella- 
neous adJing- figuring work 



Thit all -purpose, low-cmt accounting 
Truth mt hai [Ik Umolil Sumbtrand 
I O-k-cy keyboard . . . cjn Ik* operated 
hj lilt (oirt 1 1 ^y^cini 

A Mrchiinrrj] Brain— the control 
pltie that directs automatic apct- 
anon* -minimizes errors, save* time* 
money, effort. 

Before you bujr any pctounnng ma- 
chine, jrr the all new Underwood 
Sund^trand Model E. A*k your 
Underwood Accounting Machine 
representative to arrange for a detn- 
□nitration at your convenience , , ■ 
without obligation . 



* Price srum ai • U8J plna iai«- 
Subjcct (o change wltfcOCH noiice. 



Underwood Corporation 

Accounting Mjchiae* , . . Adding Machine* , Trpewfiim 
Cirhm Pjpffr . . . Rihhnru 
On* fork Awin^i New To+li 14. N. Y. 

L'ndmrood Limited , Trinuim I. OjijJj 
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legal to do 15 11 ks al nma 9 
racetrack* nor have I done so 
when U was Illegal ajid wrong, a* 
it Is at a rule when "one Is not * 
thr race track This Is not. I fear, 
because 1 am uncommonly virtu- 
ous It is merely -h *i I like horses 
—mil horses. When & race occurs I 
alwsn i i:ike tru- }Httition. may the 
best horse win If anybody would 
take n bet on that maybe I would 
toe tempted 

Hats, male and female 

A LOT of (un has been made about 
women's hau and how much they 
cost Indeed* American wit and 
humor would be somewhat handi- 
capped 11 this Hem had tu be 
omitted But I imagine the differ- 
ence In cost between keeping a man 
equipped with u hat and keeping a 
woman simitar ly equipped is not 

When a woman goes Into a 
restaurant, for example, she Keep* 
her hat on. whereius a ma.fi gives 
his to a checkroom irir] and later 
buys it back This system might 
well be reversed, since a beautiful 
woman is beautful even without a 
hat, whereas most men, especially 
as middle nge comes on P look better 
with something pulled down clone 
to their ears. But 1 am not lEOinit 
to pioneer in this reform; If the 
checkroom ulrl smiles only slightly 
she shall have my hat every time. 

Heavy underwear 

IN VERMONT in Lhe old days there 
were conservatives and liberals, 
Just as there are now. The liberals 
Look off their heavy winter under- 
wear on or before June 21, when 
summer beg&JV The conservatives 
did not do this, their belief being, 
to paraphrase the poet, that If 
summer came winter couldn't be 
far behind. Thr re was also a belief 
In some quarters that if heavy 
underwear kept out the cold in 
January it would likewise keep out 
the heat in July. 

Things are different now. I 
should hasten to add in winter you 
can sometimes see Vermont -born 
skiers with hardly anything at all 
an above the waist and a bathLnu 
beach on Lake Champ lain is just 
like any other bathing beach so far 
as the display of human cuticle Is 
concerned I suppose the difference 
between conservatives and lib- 
erals still exists, however; I sup- 
pose a liberal set* out to get tanned 
:lJI over in one day, whereas a con- 
servative spreads It out over a week 
or so. There Ls much to be said for 
both methods, of course— I am not 
taking sides. 
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The State of the Nation 




HE UNITED STATES is a 
I continental iration. front- 
ing on both of the world's 
greatest oceans. But it has 
taken the American people 
as a whole a long time to 
realise the full implications of 
that simple geographical fact. 

Like Janus, the two- faced 
Roman deity who looked 
simultaneously in opposite 
directions, our country faces, anil must look out 
at a both the Atlantic and the Pacific areas, 
Nevertheless our inclination has always been 
toward Europe rather than Asia. The historic 
significance of Gen. Douglas Mac Arthur could be 
that he has served to redress this balance. 

Many reasons explain the tendency of Ameri- 
cans always to look back toward Europe. The 
ancestors of the great majority came thence. The 
roots of our cultural, social and political heritage 
trace to that continent. The capital and all of our 
oldest marts of trade are along the eastern sea- 
board. There Is no duplicate of the Statue of 
Liberty, symbolizing a welcome to Asiatic immi- 
grants, at San Francisco. 

Nevertheless the Golden Gale is as significant 
a portal to the outside world as The Narrows at 
New York And the development of transoceanic 
flying spread* a more extensive network to what 
we 11 logically call the Far East, and brings Its far- 
flung centers proportionately nearer to our own 
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shores, than is the case with western Europe. Less 
than four days after leaving Tokyo. General Mac- 
Arthur could stand before the Congress in Wash- 
ington, and emphasize that "the whole epicenter 
of world affairs rotates hack toward the area 
(Asia) wheiu-e ir mm U-d ' 

The general's command of language is as pre- 
cise as his command of men. The epicenter, one 
recalls, is the outbreak point for shocks that 
shake the earth. 



The last war. as General Mac Arthur points out, 
ended forever the era of European colonialism in 
Asia. By the same token it fate fully terminated 
the domination of Europe in world afTairs, 

Six years after the collapse of Germany the 
eastern half of that continent, including such 
great centers as Leipzig h Dresden, Danzig, Konigs- 
taerg. Warsaw, Cracow* Prague and Budapest Is 
consolidated into the Soviet orbit What remains 
of free Europe Is little more than the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean fringe, seemingly dependent for 
its very existence on constant transfusions from 
the United States. 

Meantime, as European influences decline, our 
own national center of gravity has been moving 
west, and at accelerating pace The 1950 census 
showed the Pacific coast gaining In population at 
four times the rate of any other section, Indus 
trial development goes hand in hand with this 
increase. Since 1939 the steel production of the 
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j An Opening 
I -for Trouble... 

» I 



r E \w are n stockholder Of an executive fa a close corpora- 
tion, you will be interested in what happened in the case of 
Churtei Vilfard. 

hot mam vtuts, ( hatle* WiiLtrd wan one of the principal 
stock holders in n small close corpora [ion, When he died a 
couple of yean ago, he left a legacy of trouble both to his 
family and to his former business associates. 

By inheriting his shares of the stock, his widow. Ruth 
WilLsrd, immediuieh became an interested and Emporium 
Mockholder nf the corporation. As Midi, %he wauled In fjke 
.Ni .ic1ivc part in the affairs Of the business Shtr^vavSOon con- 
vinced, however, that her compete tack of experience would 
pro by My do the company— and herself— more harm (haft 
good. 

On the other hand, she realized ihiii it would not be wise to 
have so much invited in jusi this one company unless she 
^efc acme in it lkcausc no matter how able she knew the 
management in be. there was always the chance that future 
changes and fuiure Hue tuitions in the business might impair 
her income seriously. 



After l hinking it over, Ruth Wilhird decided to *cll the 
sfLKk .md invest Ihc money in more diversified \ecnr ilidS. 

Tier first thought, of course, was to sell alt or her stock to the 
other stockholders. Bui although ihey wanted it, ihey were 
unable to agree on a price that was mutually saiisfaciory* 
And even if they hm! agreed, it js doubtful if they could have 
rated enough money to buy that much stock without con- 
siderable delay. 

What finally happened was that Ruth sold the stock to 
someone outside the corporation —even though she still didn't 
gel as much for it as the had hoped she would. The result was 
complete dissatisfaction all around. The other stockholders 
now have an outsider trying to exercise his authority in the 
affairs of the company -and Ruth still feels ilui she was 
treated unfairly. 

No| one of these problems need hair arisen when < hjirlcS 
Willard died, A !Stw York Life a^pm cuuld easily h»>e helped 
rhi h mnpam prtjurt- ahnld nd Time ft* juvt such aia i-mtTiH-nCY 
a% I hi* — tilth a Business l ife Jnwa rwi; Plan i^necijilh de- 
signed fur Close t urporatiom. 
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Under lit* plan, all of she stockholder would iiavt entered 
into iin jgrwDiL-nl under which rhc survivor* were bound to 
buy, and the estate of a deceased stock holder was bound to 
sell the %tock according to a price formula contained in I he 
agree men I T" assure I he necessary funds being on hum! when 
needed, each of the stockholders, including Charles WdJard. 
wuujd have been i mured for .hi jinuuni l^ujI to the value of 
his stock. 

In this way, the surviving stockholders would haw been 
able [J keep full control and ownership of the business auto- 
ttatacally and without Tear of outside interference. Ruth 
WiJLard could have received a fair price for her husband'* 
stock mi mediately— without haggling, without pressure, wjih- 
out worry. tvcryihine would have worked otrt to everyone** 
complete satisfaction— with no delays, no trouble, no 
arguments. 

* # + 

Every year, in thousand* of bu*i>ics*c* s Business Life In- 
surance i«? rwing: 11 as the ideal way to ^uax-a/ift-^ fuuwcLil 
protection if principal stock holders, major executives* part- 
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nen or important firm member* die, It provides increasing 
rush nr,wri¥j both to meet future cpfUirtgciu vie* jnd to lake 
advantage of future uppo-ri unities, 

II will pay >ou iq gel all the facts about Business Life 
Insurance now. For free booklet giving full information, 
tiniplv nrupj i: n upon below. Or better vet* call your Mew York 
Life age ml and 1.1 Ik it over with him. Vou are under no obli* 
gallon either way* 

NEW yORl LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

( i 

New Yflf k Life i Mm* Co. , ? I M nation Ave., Nc* Y<h It 1 a, N . Y, 
fwuulti tikr 9 ftfAflM nbfigtHiaTi, a frrr copy vf b&tiklrti*) rhetktsf; 
Q Clow Cgrpjrj1n>n lns.griin<c 
O Pdrinenhln Life Insurance 
("*[ Key fcliu tnmrunce 
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western states has more 
than doubled, and is now 
more than half that of the 
important Cleveland - De- 
troit area. 

The growth of the West. 
m yet little appreciated on 
the eastern seaboard, is 
bound to have Important 
political consequences, 
both national and Interna- 
tional, The domestic e j fleet 
is the more obvious. As a 
result ot moving from fifth 
to second place In popula- 
tion, during the decade of 
the ^O-s, California will 
have 30 Instead of 23 representatives in the next 
Congress. Next year its support will be more 
valuable than that of Pennsylvania to any Presi- 
dential aspirant. The states of Washington and 
Oregon show less spectacular gains, but have 
moved respectively from thirtieth to twenty- 
third, and from thirty-fourth to thirty-second 
place, as a result of the 1950 census. 



These figures are arithmetical Indices of a shift 
that will also have profound international conse- 
quences, More self-assertion from that part of the 
nation bordering on, or aligned toward, the 
Pacific is now to be expected. The trend may be 
retarded, but cannot possibly be suppressed, by 
the reluctance of the East to modify its European 
orientation, Indeed any attempt to Ignore the 
Pacific interests of this country will now set up a 
contrary reaction that could be almost as 
injurious to national unity as the old cleavage 
between North and South. The developing 
assurance and leadership of California's young 
senators— Knowland and Nixon — in the present 
Congress is symptomatic, 

It so happens that potential rivalry between 
the heads of the American Janus has lately been 
sharpened by acute difference between two promi- 
nent men who are representative of the eastern 
and western outlooks. They are Dean Acheson, 
who consistently placed Europe ahead of Asia in 
his direction of American foreign policy, and Gen- 
eral MacArthur r whose thesis is that "You cannot 
appease or otherwise surrender to Communism in 
Mia without simultaneously undermining our 
efforts to halt its advance in Europe." 

That is demonstrably not the opinion of our 
North Atlantic allies p and It Is not the opinion of 
President Truman, who dismissed General Mac- 
Arthur because the latter was "unable to give his 
wholehearted support to the policies of the United 
States Government and of the United Nations." 
Those policies, however, were developed and to a 
considerable extent Initiated by Secretary Ache- 
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son. And they were not sufficiently clear, popular, 
forthright or successful to make the indictment 
brought agaf rat Mac Arthur stick. 

Whatever the personal magnetism, the brilli- 
ant mind and the oratorical skill of General Mac- 
Arthur, he could never have achieved so notable 
a popular triumph without some other basis in 
public esteem. The charge that the formic Fat 
Eastern commander would risk outright war with 
Russia is well calculated to turn thoughtful men 
against him. But It has boomeranged. 

Much of the acclaim accorded to the general 
has undoubtedly been an indirect criticism of 
President Tmman p rather than praise for Mac- 
Arthur personally. A people feeling deep frustra- 
tion over the many unsavory disclosures, and the 
costly fumbling of the present Administration at 
home and abroad, have turned to the soldier as 
a symbol of the dignity they seek in vain in Mr. 
Truman's entourage. But over and above resent- 
ment at deceit, chicanery and ward polities, even 
beyond bitterness over the still undeclared 
Korean wai\ there Is a deeper reason for the popu- 
lar repudiation that the President has expert 
enced, Of course the Republicans have capitalized 
the whole business for aU It is worth. The point is, 
they had something to capitalise. 



With the passage of time it becomes more clear 
that some of this resentment can be traced back 
to the primarily Atlantic orientation given to our 
foreign policy by Secretary Acheson, with Presi- 
dent Truman's full approval. Against this exclu- 
sive focus all the pride of the vigorous West, all 
the "isolationism 11 of the prairie states, and also 
all the truly national thinking of the East have 
combined in protest. General MacArthur, per- 
haps contrary to his own expectations, has 
become the catalytic agent for elements which t 
by themselves, would have lacked cohesive 
strength* 

Seen In this light the M ac Arthur episode 
becomes a political phenomenon of historic im^ 
portance. It is in part a revolt against the whole 
sordid betrayal of Chinese nationalism that began 
at Yalta and has been continued since. It Is also 
a protest against a concept of American policy 
that seems to limit our interests to western 
Europe, and to define the United States as pri- 
marily an outpost of that broken civilization. It 
is simultaneously a denunciation of inadequate 
and uninspired national leadership at a time that 
calls Insistently for national regeneration 

At 71, it seems unlikely that Douglas Mac Arthur 
himself will direct the renaissance he has uncon- 
sciously touched off. But his fame is secure as one 
whose vision could encompass a natlnn bordering 
on two oceans, with all the attributes of greatness 
except that faith in its own destiny which he has 
helped to reanimate. — FELIX MORLEY 
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Washington Scenes 



GREAT changes have oc- 
1 cun-ed in Washington 
in the year since war engulfed 
Korea, but none so striking m 
the change In attitude toward 
Russia. 

Various word* Lire used to 
describe this altered mood 
Some call it complacency, 
Ed* ar 4 T. Fniii«r-i whlch & certainly Is not Some 
go to the other extreme and 
call it jingoism, a term which, according to 
Webster, applies to those favoring % bellicose 
policy in foreign affairs 0 There is, admittedly, 
some jingoism in Congress; but no one would say 
that ft is the prevailing mood. 

At the heart of the changed attitude is an 
abatement ol fear— fear t that is, of Russia and of 
another world war. Whether or not this lessen- 
ing of apprehension is justified can t be answered 
with certainty; nobody in our Government really 
knows, But there is no doubt that, in many 
minds. Russia has ceased to be the awesome power 
she once was. 

This is easily illustrated. 
The Senate, for example, recently voted down 
the so-called 1 'dispersal program/ 1 Sponsored by 
the Truman Administration, this was a scheme 
to move key government agencies out into nearby 
Maryland and Virginia, the Idea being to avert 
government paralysis if Soviet aircraft dropped 
atomic bombs on Washington. The program 
would have cost Si 01,000,000. It was killed by a 
coalition of Republicans and Democrats, the 
latter headed by Sen. Harry r. Byrd of Virginia, 
Their argument was that the only result of the 
legislation would be more government buildings 
and a further padding of the government payroll. 

Civil Defense Administrator Millard F. Cald- 
well is having the utmost difficulty in arousing 
Americans to take precautions against an ail-out 
war. He has had to warn them to stop "playing 
ostrich in the face of atomic warfare. 1 ' 

The State Department says applications for 
passports are coming in at a normal rate. If there 
is no great International explosion, approxi- 
mately 230,000 Americans are expected to go 
abroad In 1951, The number last year was nearly 
300 000. but this was abnormally large because 
of the Holy Year observance which drew so many 
pilgrims to Rome. 

Of course, the most astonishing change of atti- 
tude is noted in the case of Sen. Robert A, Taft of 
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Ohio. In the tioops-to-Europc debate, he argued 
that pending American divisions to the Eisen- 
hower army might well provoke Russia into a 
drive across the continent. However, in backing 
the MacArthur program for victory against 
China, Tuft scud the United States should not hold 
back "simply because of fear that Russia might 
possibly come into the war T " 

Taft 5 political foes attribute this to his hatred 
of the Truman Administration and his ambition 
to be the Republican presidential nominee in 
1952. This is something for "Mr. Republican" 
himself to deal with, but It might be remarked 
that he is far from being alone in his views. 



One thing is sure: General MacArthur did not 
create the sentiment for a more aggressive cam- 
paign against Red China; he simply gave it a 
powerful voice. A subscriber to the Washington 
Star, Edith Mirick. put it this way in a letter to 
the Editor: 

11 We are a proud people, and a naturally cour- 
ageous people, For more than a year we have 
been ... fed on apprehension, timorous supposi- 
tions, cowardly fears. Red-blooded Americans, 
can't digest a diet of studied caution and timidity 
for long. . We have stood by and watched our 
men in Korea pushed back and forth, while we 
cower In a corner F shackled by small men with 
big fears. General MacArthur has set us free. He 
has spoken for us. . . 

And how does President Truman feel about all 
this? His associates In. the White House say he is 
absolutely convinced of the tightness of his own 
Far East policy. They say. further that he is con- 
fident the American people, 
once they cool ofT and have 
"the facts." will see it as he 
docs. 

A year ago Mr, Truman 
was looking ahead, not to 
war, but to peace. At a press 
conference, he was asked 
about a Gallup Poll which 
indicated that most Ameri- 
cans expected a hot war in 
five years. Mr Truman as- 
sured reporters he didn't 
agree with this at all He 
said he thought we were 
closer to permanent peace 
than at any time since OF NAriOhfS flLSINE&S 
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1945. That press confer- 
ence took place on June l r 

Twenty-four days later, 
while he was spending a 
week-end at the Truman 
home in Independence, 
Mo., the North Korean 
Communists got their sig- 
nal from Moscow and at- 
tacked across the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel 

Since then, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive has been extremely 
wary of predictions about 
Russia. He ts, or at least 
ought to be, the best-posted 
man in the land. He is provided with all worth 
while information gathered by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. He Is surrounded by men familiar 
with Russia— Averell Harrlman, Gen. "Beedle" 
Smith, and others Nevertheless, he is frank to say 
that he has no idea what fs In the minds of Stalin 
and his lieutenants of the Politburo, 

Apparently, we have no spies in the Kremlin. 



The one thing that distinguishes Russia from 
our enemies in World War 1 I— from Hi tier and 
the hot-headed militarists of Japan — is a repu- 
tation for cautiousness. True, the Korean adven- 
ture seemed reckless, but apparently Stalin had 
been persuaded that Korea was there for the tak- 
ing—that the United States would not fight for it. 

Averell Harriman, our envoy to Moscow during 
a good part of World War II and now Special 
Assistant to the President, has described Stalin 
as "a realist. " 

"1 do not believe he wants to start another 
world war unless he feels sure of victory/' Harri- 
man has said. "I had many talks with Stalin over 
a period of nearly five years. On several occasions, 
he referred to the mistakes he considered Hitler 
had made. Hitler was too Impatient, Stalin said. 
... He said Hitler had miscalculated the United 
States, its will and capacity; ... I could not help 
thinking while Stahn was talking about Hitler 
that he had in mind his own postwar policies. I 
doubt if he sees profit to the Soviet Union in a 
long and grueling war/* 



Our military men and intelligence men, with 
some exceptions, agree with Harriman . However, 
they suggest a possibility that it would be well to 
keep In mind — the Soviet bosses might not know 
right now just what they would do under certain 
circumstances. In other words, there might be a 
point at which they would throw aside their 
policy of caution. 

There is also the possibility, as General Eisen- 
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hower has often reminded us, that a great war 
could "start stupidly/ 1 The one thing nobody can 
guarantee is whether the Russians wUl be wise 
rather than stupid. 



looking back over a year of hot war. one of the 
most remarkable developments has to do with the 
Fair DeaL It has receded into the background 
until it is out of sight. You just don't hear about 
it my more. 

Like Mac Arthur^ old soldier p however* It has 
not died but just faded away— temporarily, Or, 
to employ the figure used on Capitol Hill, it has 
been put in a deep freeze. 

If the world situation improves, Mr. Truman 
will certainly bring out the Fair Deal again and 
try to sell it anew. He made this clear last Janu- 
ary when he lashed out at those who, after read- 
ing his State of the Union message, concluded 
that he had ditched his program of liberal 
reiorms. 

*Let s get this straight/ 1 the President told 
reporters. "This Administration has no intention 
to abandon any of its principles or programs. We 
stand behind the Fair Deal and the Democratic 
Platform as much today as ever 

l We do f however, reeogni&e that, in an emer- 
gency hke the present, first things come first, and 
our defense program must have top priority." 

How ; it migh t be asked P can the Tr u ma n Ad mi n- 
istration ever hope to revive a wcLf are-state pro- 
gram when Secretary of Defense Marshall says 
the best we can hope for is ten more years of 
tension? How can we afford it in the face of huge 
expenditures for arms for ourselves and our 
allies? 



The President answered this in a Labor Day 
speech in Pittsburgh in 1949, when he said : 

"The selfish interests say we can t afford these 
programs during a boom because they would be 
inflationary. They say we can't afford them dur- 
ing a recession because they would be deflation- 
ary- They say we can t afford them during a war 
because we are too busy with defense, and we 
can't afford them in time of peace because that 
would discourage business. 

11 And so, according to the selfish interests, we 
never can afford them. 

"But the truth is — we can't afford not to put 
then programs into effect, We can afford them, 
we ought to have tiu-m. and we will have them. . . „ ,f 

The day Mr. Truman made that speech in Pitts- 
burgh t hecklers were having fun with his Army 
aide. Gen Harry H. Vaughan. yelling, "How about 
a deep freeze?" 

The symbol now haunting the Administration 
Is a $9,000 pastel mink coat. 

—EDWARD T. FOLUARD 
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never mind . . . somebody loves you 



Worth ill One ilip and your nqmt i F « mud. 

Lfiritt woman crown you King of the kitchen for 
the nig-hi? Or diihwathing dry doe? 

Never you mind. Wo love you. And so do douni 
ond dosteni oF fine people. . .the Union Pacific, 
Studeboker, AT h T, Hardware Muluah, Notional 
Cmh Register, . „ 

Why not? Maybe yai/r* not *0 hoi m- !he kuchen, 
bur on your home grounds — busineii — you're 
lops. 

Why ihouldn't they love you? Man, you're too 
mcdesrl Don't you appreciate your own import- 
ance? Don's you know you're the greptesJ 
buiineu market between ihe coven of any mag- 
aijne for buiin#iimen . . B for trucks and I ires, 
office machines, shipping, insurance, lighting. . . 

That's why ihey'rc oil paying S3 100 a page rent 
in Marian's Buimfrii odvertiiing page* , - . just to 
be near three^quorleri of a million men like 
yourseSf. 

And while you're redding rheir i nieces ling nd\ 
remember this? II youVe got something 1o sell 
lo businessmen, it belongs righl here in Nolion'f 
Business, too, 

Nation's Business H Washington 6, D C. t . . 
your town . . . and 16,750 cities and towns all 
aver rhe U. S. A. 
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Lesson from Lansing ... for American business 



The ditaUm waa February 9. 1961: 

Michigan cMi»it>:r> by w ,««.«» niiK is statu 
ornc* mumim at lanbtnu. vitaj, hkjoo*uw p«- 

While Lhr blue in «UU rarinf < many a lituumm- 
man aakiiif himself a fok-nm qu^Uun 

Could American ^wh- Aij busineai — Halt simi- 
lar p*nUyw through the km by fire of the vital 
orififud eod baaie ncordt whkh any bujuncm needs 
to flay in bustrwi? 

Could the nation mk it— at a Umt.' when America 
rwedn jta /uW indmtria] strength? 



Fortunnldy, it's a rink that needn't be taken. You 
caa fully rafeKunrd your vital record* in M Oiler "A" 
Label Sofa— the record aafea which provide the 
world 1 * beat protection against intenee heat and 
criu&hing impact. 

For free informative booklet on how to aafpfuord 
your records hi peace &nd ««#\ mail coupon below. 

m m m 

World* t largest buildm of m/n and vaults Mosicr 

built the U.S. Gold Storage Vault* at Fort Kno* and 
the famous; banJt vault* that withstood the Atomic 
Bomb at Hiroshima. 




* Mosler Safe 



HAMILTOH, OHIO 



nuKNi i r 



mt Et;nLCTUKT rum the Moaua dkju-kb in Ytiua crrr 



aafvCoBflaoy 

ImiHiBdtviL oiik. 



id 



TttaJ 

j- .irt!in*ry nrr tni: <.f 



b an. hefn 



ITATf 
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We Need Not Starve for 

RAW MATERIALS 



By HARLAN D MANCHESTER 




IF OLJR Far Eastern sources of supply were to be cut off, 
we could make out but our living standard would be lowered 



I HIS YEAR the American steel industry expects 
to boost production to a record-breaking total of 
10*3,000,000 tons— as much as all the rest of the 
world put together Production of civilian cars and 
trucks, barring a serious crisis, may tun to more 
than 6,000.000 units and. as things lock now. wash- 
ing machines, refrigerator tele vision sets and hun- 
dred* of other '"hard" items will be available in 
quantities consistent with a lush peacetime econ- 
omy. Meanwhile our expanding war plants are step- 
ping up production of ships, plane* and munitions 
to a war basis, suggesting that for the first time in 
history a nation has reached the millennial goal of 
guns plus b Litter , 

This amazing program may well Inspire pride iuid 
optimism throughout the free world, but all Is not 
beer and skittles, h smail group of men In govern- 
ment and Industry arc working day and night to 
Insure a supply of certain imported raw materials 
which the average consumer either never heard of 
or takes for granted. 

For instancy you can't make steel without 
manganese — it takes 14 pounds to produce every ton 
of Ingots. And we haven'L got enough manganese at 
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home, or even In the western hemisphere— not yet. 
You can't very well make a motor vehicle without 
some tin, antimony, chrome, tungsten and natural 
rubber p and for ail these things we are at present 
Largely dependent on countries which lie within the 
shadow of Statin's war machine. 

Bo me scarce materials are needed only in pepper- 
and-salt quantities, but we have to have them. 
Lack of a little tungsten, for example, could he the 
Tabled missing nail in the horse's shoe that lost 
the battle. 

The essential Items in Uncle Barn's ,l have-not rt 
list are found In many corner* of the if lobe F and in 
view of the many political, military and industrial 
variables In the picture, no one can say exactly how 
we will fill the stock bins. We cam however, set up 
a problem, firmly hoping that it wilt remain aca- 
demic: we can cross off Asia as a source of raw 
materials and take a hard look at the consequences, 

Manganese is a good starting point. It is essential 
for two purposes: a$ a scavenger to knock the 
sulphur and oxygen out of steel, and as an alloying 
agent to impart hardness and toughness. With our 
expanded economy, we need I N SO0<OQQ tons of 
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manganese ore every year p and nothing will take 
the place pf it. 

Three years ago we were getting 34 per cent of 
that, ore E 3 1 mi Russia, then she cut back U.S. exports 
to a driblet. The gap is plugged now by increased Im- 
ports from India, the Union of South Africa and the 
Hold Coast, with India supplying about one- third of 
our needs No one expects an interruption of Indian 
shipments, but if we stick to our thesis it Is obvious 
that the sudden loss of all Asian imports would be 
a h:ird blow En our production lilies. 

For the first time, manganese pre went on alloca- 
tion last February. It is now under the control of 
the Defense Mineral? Administration, and our 
experts are scouring the world for alternate sources. 
No one Is hysterical about it, for there are some 
excellent possibilities in the offing. 

In 1941. Mario Cruz, a gold prospector in the rain 
forest of the Amu pa region In northern Brazil, 
picked up a strange rock to use for ballast in his 
canoe. The rock turned out to be rich In manganese, 
and he guided geologists to its origin, where Z8 
different outcropping*; were found. 

Scientists of the u. 3. Geological Survey, working 
under the Point 4 program, think that Senor Cruz* 
accidental find may run to more than 8,000.000 tons 
of high-grade manganese. The Bethlehem Steel 
Company, In cooperation with a Brazilian flrm f is 
examining problems of mining and transportation 
Still greater man gane.se deposits, thought to exceed 
30,000,000 tons, have been discovered in the wild 
Mato Cirnsso region of southern Brazil, and the U. S. 
Steel Corporation* working with Brazilian interests, 
is looking Into that possible source. 

Understandably, Brazil wishes to take [rare of tier 
own needs first, but her steel production Is only one 
per cent of that of the United States. To develop 
these deposits fully, railroads and other facilities 
would have to be built, so that it would take several 
years to get into full production. 

E-iiLiuu-L-.. also recall the high mil of .shipping 
losses during World War II. If we depended to any 
great rxtFnL on Brazil for this metal In case of war, 
we would have to ship at least 500,000 tons, and that 
woul d take 50 I0.0&O- ton -cargo shiploads. The 
effectiveness at enemy submarines and of our anti- 



submarine weapons would play art important role 

When the world's manganese ores were dis- 
trlbuted r NorLh America lost out. We have low- 
grade deposits in several western states, many of 
them running about one per cent compared with 
45 to ^0 per pent m Russia and Africa, where they 
steam-shovel the ore directly into railway cars for 
shipment- One mining expert remarks that "if we 
ever have to depend on domestic manganese, we 
might as well quit " 

We have, however, a manganese bonanza in the 
slag dumps of our steel ml lis F which often contain as 
much as ten per cent of the metal. The Bureau ol 
Mines la perfecting a process for the reclamation of 
manganese from slag, and soon will open a pilot 
plant at Pittsburgh. Bureau officials say that If the 
plan Works as it should, this great reserve of dis- 
carded manganese may supply from one third to 
one half of our needs at prices competitive with 
normal sources. 

The slag Is fed Into a Bessemer- type converter 
and the reclamation of the piy iron from which the 
manganese Is separated might even pay for the cost 
of the operation. As soon as the Bureau's pilot plant 
proves out, the process will be turned over to the 
steel Industry. 

To sum up P If we lost our Asian manganese 
sources, w£ would have some headaches and it would 
cost money, but if we are forehand crl we can meet 
any large-scale emergency, 

The tungsten problem is somewhat sticKier. 
Tungsten -car bide and high-speed tungsten steel 
cutting tools are so essential in tooling tip for war 
that experts say that Gorman supremacy in these 
tools in the iSSO's played an Important role In 
Hitler's fast rearming for World War II. 

The man running a machine tool must have an 
ample supply of these superhard cu LU j rs n 1. h is elbow 
to prevent delays. The hard metal is also used in 
gun barrels, armor plate, armor- piercing projec- 
tlleSp and in smaller quantities In the filaments of 
light bulbs and electronic tubes. It was used In 
about 15,000 types of World War II items. 

Tungsten Is obtained from scheellte deposits In 
many western states, notably California, but only a 
fraction of our needs can be filled at home even In 
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peacetime- During the war, cargo planes flying over 
the Hump brought the precious metal out of China, 
for its value is disproportionate to Its weight. One 
ILood-slaed shipload a year would fill our import 
needs, but China, the world's greatest tungsten area, 
is now beyond our reach- An important tungsten 
mine in South Korea was put out of action during 
the early fighting and conditions are still too 
unstable to risk reconditioning it, 

There are a number of things we can do about it. 
The hard metal molybdenum, with which the 
United States is well endowed, can pinch- hit for 
tungsten in high -speed tools, although it won t do 
for tungsten -Carbide tools. "Moly" is a necessary 
alloy In many types of steel, but in a pinch it would 
be or most value In Gutting took, We can get tung- 
sten from Spain, Portugal p Africa and Australia, 
and in this hemisphere from Mexico, Bolivia, Brazil. 
Argentina and Peru. 

Stirred by the new demand. California prosper - 
tors are going out nights with their ultraviolet 
lamps, looking for rocks which give off a bluish- 
white fluorescence indicating the presence of tung^ 
sten, Because of its small volume, tungsten is easy 
to ship and stockpile, but the amount of our hold- 
ings 3s a secreL Our best way out/' says one gov- 
ernment expert, "Is to step up domestic and South 
American production with long -term purchase 
contracts." 

Chromite, the ore from which chromium Is 
extracted, is another scarce Item. We have almost 
no native ehromite, and Russia, the world':-; biggest 
producer, has clamped down on shipments to the 
Urn t ed States. Whenever there is a war in the oiling, 
chromite requirements increase t for it is used to 
make heat-resistant, high-strength alloys more 
essential in military than in civilian goods. 

Such alloys are used in let plane*, gas turbines 
and atomic devices. Since the Russian squeeze, we 
have been dependent mainly on Turkey, Africa and 
the Philippines, and if we lost any of these sources 
we might be In a bad way. Chromium products are 
also used in pigments, tanning aL F tmt3 and metaE 
ptatfngi and there are few substitutes. 

Contrary to popular impression, use of chromium 
for automobile brlghLwork Is not a serious inroad 



on our supply because the coating is so thin. The 
real pinch is In the nickel and copper used beneath 
the chromium. Zinc and aluminum may be substi- 
tuted. Meanwhile, we are stepping up production 
throughout the free world, stockpiling what we can, 
and searching for substitutes. 

The new boron steel, which five big LL S. com- 
panies began to manufacture last February, may 
ease greatly the pressure on chromium, as well as 
on other alloying metals. Boron steel, developed 
during the last war by several American groups, has 
been called ''needle steel" because a touch of boron 
on the point of a needle was said to be enough for 
a Ladle of steel. Actually, two thousandths of one 
per cent of boron in a heat of steel can cut In half 
the requirements of chromium, nickel and molyb- 
denum. Boron steel takes closer control of tern* 
perature in processing, but otherwise is easier and 
cheaper to make than conventional alloys. It is 
being used in armor plate and antitank projectiles, 
and is being readied for automobile gears, engines 
and transmissions. 

Antimony is another essential metal which we 
once obtained from China and are now scratching 
for. It Is used in alloys, as a hardening agent in 
shrapnel, type metal, solder and bronze. It is also 
Bffed in storage batteries, in paints, plastics and 
gt$M and as a Are - retard ant. We are stimulating 
production In Mexico , Bolivia, Peru and Chile. 
Because of its scarcity, the price has doubled in tin* 
past two years, and may go higher. 

The story of tin Is one of the most dramatic 
examples of what we can do in a pinch. We import 
all our tin and we use half the world's production. 
Used In alloys, solders and coatings, tin is essential 
in automobiles, railroad trains, airplanes, tanks, 
telephone and electronic equipment and in numer- 
ous other machines and mate rials. Its biggest 
American function \s in lining sheet steel to make 
tin cans, and before World War II about one half 
of our tin was used for that purpose. 

In recent years, close to 60 per cent of our tin 
has been coming from Malaya* Indonesia and Thai- 
land, where dredges scoop up the rich ore from the 
beds of rivers. In an ideal world, all materials would 
i Continued on page 64 1 
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When 

DOLLARS 

Run to Cover 

By RICHARD B. GEH 111 AN 

Europeans have long turned to fine 
objects as a hedge against inflation 
aiid untitled conditions* Now Ameri- 
cans increasingly art* doing tht s.nm 
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The CUSTOMER said he wanted 
to get a bracelet for his wife. "A 
sold, one/" he said, "with some 
charms on It." Smiling tolerantly, 
the shopkeeper shook his head, 
"Has she got her heart set on 
charms?" 

"Wei], no," the man said, puzzled. 
"Why?" 

"Listen/* the shopkeeper said* 
earnestly. "Say you buy her a 
couple of charms worth $30 apiece 
now, a cwiple of months from now 
they'll still be worth $30 apiece. 
Don't buy charms. Buy old sold 
coins — six months from now they 
may be worth ten. IS per cent 
more 

What you want to do today 
is to put your money In stuff you 
know 1 1 1 go on increasing in value." 

The shopkeeper's speech may not 
have been :>ound, but his lopric was. 
The customer took his advice and 
bought a few gold coins for his 
wife's bracelet, thereby Joining a 
horde of Americans who recently 
have been making New York's art 
dealers, coin and stamp dealers, 
precious stone salesmen and an- 
tique auctioneers clap their hands 
in unparalleled prosperity. 



Nover before has the flne-objects 
business enjoyed such a boom— not 
even in the free -spending 1920% 
when agents for William Randolph 
Hearst and other multimillionaire 
collectors were buying and storing 
hundreds of thousands of art trea- 
sures Uke so many frantic, cultured 
magpies. The bonanza is not con- 
fined to New York. In every major 
city, dealers are reporting In- 
creased traffic In luxury Items. 

Appreciation of the arts has 
little to do with the ripple of buy- 
ing that began shortly after World 
War II and since lias developed 
into a wave uf billion -do liar pro- 
portions. The sole reason resides , 
although usually not for very long 
these days, in a man's wallet. It is 
the dollar, which, according to the 
Department of Labor's consumers 1 
price index for this writing, Is 
worth 54.4 cents in relation to the 
1935-30 dollar. 

In this Inflationary period, man s 
traditional pursuit of the dollar 
has been thrown suddenly into re- 
verse. Today, as a hedsre against 
inflation, the sensible thinfj seems 
to be not to pursue the dollar, but 
to fly from it — or r more literally, to 



get rid of It by converting It Into 
possessions of comparatively 
stable, enduring value. 

Alchemy of this kind has been 
common in Europe for centuries. 
Wealthy continentals always have 
known that currency, as such, is 
(.independable — and therefore far 
inferior to precious stones, paint- 
ings, fine furniture and obiHa 
cTarf r They customarily have put 
their capital, whenever possible, 
into easily transportable or nego- 
tiable articles, principally because 
unsettled political Conditions and 
wars have made this their most 
practical financial protective mea- 
sure, When the Russian aristocracy 
fled during the Revolution, they 
carried a* many of their treasurer 
with them as they could, and the 
same was true of wealthy refugees 
from France, Italy. Oein .. i' uH 
other countries in World Wars I 
and H. 

Americans:, who never have 
thought of themselves as potential 
refugees, generally have tended to 
spend income rather than capital 
on jewelry, pictures and the like. 
Bur in the past two years, more and 
more Americans— not only the 
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rich, but people of moderate mentis 
—have been realizing that the 
Europeans' system of hedging may 
be the safest way to tame the llee- 
ing dollar. 

Inflation is certainly not new to 
this country* There have been 
other Inflationary periods, but t re- 
present one Is affecting an unpre- 
cedented number of individuals 
and businesses and, considering 
the Importance of the United 
Stales' position in world affairs, 
may be the most critical In history. 

For this reason alone, perhaps, 
more people than ever ha ve become 
conscious of the need to take some 
step that will protect the gains 
from their labors. There are other 
reasons: the fear of an atom bomb 
attack, and the fact thai the most 
pronounced political trend of the 
past quarter century has been to- 
ward a socialistic form of govern- 
ment. 

Finally, there 3s the profit 
motive. Luxury Items ordinarily 
advance gradually in value, but 
some art treasures have been 
known to up sharply in a rela- 
tively short period of Lime. Two 
years u*;u, when Will I am Goelz, 
Hollywood movie producer, bought 
his now - famous, controversial 
self -portrait by Vincent van Gogh + 
he paid around SlOfJ.000 for it. The 
picture has been declared a f ake by 
a jury of experts, but last Decem- 
ber the U. S. TreLi.su ry Department 
agents investigated and allowed it 
to come into this country as an 
original Today, according to 



GoeU s art agent, Reeve* Lewen- 
thai of Associated American 
Artists* Inc., the van Oogh is worth 
at least $200,000, and If Goeta 
wished to sell he could realise a 
tidy capital sain. 

Such rapid price jumps have 
made some sharp-eyed speculators* 
whose only knowledge of pictures la 
the fact that they sometimes are 
hung on walls, believe that It is 
possible to make quick killings by 
buying art treasure a, holding them 
briefly, and earning capital gains 
by selling them later. There are 
two hitches to this seemingly fool- 
proof .sdier.se One is the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue's habit of 
keeping a wary eye on most art 
transactions involving four or Qve 
figures. If a man sells two or three 
paintings at a profit In a single 
yenr; he is likely to be adjudged as 
being In the business, and no 
amount of fast talking will con- 
vince the Bureau that he should be 
allowed to count his returns aJ 
legitimate capital gains. 

The second catch is less tangible, 
and for that reason even harder to 
avoid. It Ls rarely possible to eg out 
and buy a high-priced painting 
with the certainty that It will go 
up in value. 

Paintings— and, for that matter, 
all nr'/ej'.s tf'arf have seasons of 
vogue. At the moment K For ex- 
ample, works of certain French 
painters of the nineteenth century 
are bringing top prices. On the 
other hand, an eighteenth century 
British portraitist, whosf pictures 
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commanded prices as high as 
$25,000 less than * score of years 
ago p Is so out of favor today that It 
is seldom that one of his canvases 
brings £2,500 

It's not inconceivable that the 
French impressionists couid go out 
of style with equal rapidity; but it 
also would not be impossible for the 
eighteenth century British artists 
to come back in Thus a layman, 
sett in ji out to buy paintings or 
sculpture as hedges, would need 
more than a layman's knowledge 
not only of art but also of the fluc- 
tuations in the taste Of the art- 
buying public — two specialised 
areas of knowledge in which ex- 
perienced dealers alone stand a.s 
au thorl t les land, ir o nically enough , 
no reputable dealer would pretend 
to he able to predict the durability 
of any fad ) . 

Nevertheless, many people of the 
"I -don t - know- what's- good - hut - 
I - kn o w - what- 1 - think - migh t - be' 1 
school of thought have been buy- 
ing paintings rather indiscrimi- 
nately. Dealers along 57th Street 
in New York say they Ve never had 
it so £ood. In early February of this 
year, one dealer reported a 40 per 
cent increase In gross over the 
comparable period in 1950- 

"A good many of my new cus- 
tomers obviously have never been 
m art galleries before in their 
lives/ 1 one dealer has said, bland ay 
'They'll buy almost anything . as 
long as it's high-priced — they fig- 
ure it's bound to go up. because 
they've heard of other paintings 
going up. I've advised some to go 
easy, but after all, I'm In business, 
too, The only way I can keep my 
conscience clear, I suppose, is to 
assume that they're only buying 
the pictures because they like 
them. But you know, I have a feel- 
ing that a lot of people who Ye buy- 
ing Picasso* or Braques today 
would toe a lot happier with Nor- 
man Rockwells — assuming, of 
course, they were interested In the 
pictures as art." 

What applies to styles in paint- 
ings also applies to home furnish- 
ings. ''You can't get servants to 
take care of heavy old tapestries* 
for one thing. And home decora- 
tions are a lot less ornate than 
they used to be, M 

In 1937. O'ReUly's gallery sold a 
tapestry from the collection of the 
late Frederic &* Juillard for $3,600. 
Last year, when it came in for re- 
sale h all that could be asked was 
around $2,000. Similarly, certain 
styles of antique furniture — par- 
ticularly heavy, richly carved six- 
teenth and seventeenth century 
Italian and Spanish pieces, which 
{Continued on page 84} 
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Their Sales Go up in Smoke 



By WILLIAM J. SLOCUM 




FOR 25 years the cigarette makers have been 
engaged in a Onnnybrook that has upped their 
market by millions. The decision: a draw 
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I HERE ARE two cliches in con- 
nection with competition. One is 
"dog-eaudog" and Lhe other ■cut- 
throat 1 ' Both Infer a certain 
amount of harm to at least one 
participant — a dog gets devoured 
or somebody gets his throat allt 
The finest example of Industrial 
dog -eat -dog, cutthroat competi- 
tion Id the past 25 years is the ciga- 
rette business. But the only pain 
Incurred by the contestants to date 
Ls the annual shock of finding 
themselves in a higher ta* bracket. 

The Government, since 1911, has 
been reluctant to admit that there 
is any competition among ciga- 
rette peddlers. Uncle Sam looks 
with a suspicious eye on Lhe extra- 
ordinary coincidence that moat 
gaspers cost exactly the same and 
that most tobacco is purchased for 
figures that suggest the big leaf 
buyers confine their competition to 
their nlEhtly poker Raines. 

The companies answer by claim- 



ing that it Is not absurd that 
similar grades of tobacco in the 
raw should be sold at a similar fig- 
ure. And the price of cigarettes is 
completely dependent on the price 
of tobacco on the warehouse floor. 

Be there competition for the raw 
material or not — and a court at 
Lexington, Ky„ already has ruled 
that there is collusion — there re- 
mains, nevertheless, a fierce and 
unbelievably expensive Donny- 
brook among men who sell tobacco 
bfrst. They are fighting for your 
favor. And the more they fight the 
more they spend- And the more 
they bank, too, 

The object of this treatise Is not 
to take another crack at tobacco 
or the way it is sold. Nothing stops 
r Lgarette sales ! Rather, we propose 
to take si look at an industry which 
in 1050 sold more than 393,000,000,- 
000 pieces of paper wrapped aroun d 
chopped-up tobacco. A quarter 
century ago this same industry 
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sold fewer than 100,000,000 000 of 
the same product, The extraordi- 
nary part of this tale is that no 
matter how you cut Lt k flavor it, 
toast it, pack it or glamorize it. It 
Is basically the same product. And 
always has been. 

Another strange factor is that no 
cigarette is any stronger than its 
next advertising campaign and no- 
body In the advertising or cigarette 
business can predict the success of 
a campaign. They all know that 
it costs money— more money has 
been spent pushing Lucky Strike 
than any other product on the 
market — but they all know to their 
fiscal horror that mere money will 
not sell cigarettes. One of the Big 
Three curtailed its ad budget S4 t - 
OO0.0OQ in the uncertain early 
1930's and Lhe economy cost them 
$20,000,000, 

In the quarter century between 
1925 and 1045? Lucky Strike has 
been the leading: seller 14 times, 
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A llljdll rliili »irl ruin id U 
hLiirp piU'h for one iiinkn'r 

Camel the remaining 11. Chester- 
field has been second seven times 
and third IS. Camel has been Lhird 
only ooee p Luckier she times. Indl- 
' i ions are that Camel won the 
IS SO race, with Luckies place and 
Chesterfield show. 

But for all the money speni; by 
Camel and Luckier since 1925 P the 
former's lead over Luckier is one 
per cent A conservative guess 
would set 55 DO ,000,000 as the sum 
these two companies have spent In 
this remunerative stalemate But 
nobody knows how many millions 
were spent In the entire industry In 
the battle for your cash. 

Nobody knows because the 
cigarette industry works with con- 
siderably more rivalry and secrecy 
than any business in the land. 
Everything is, secret in tobacco. But 
the bin secrets are advertising costs 
and sales. The operators not only 
Effuse to divulge such figures to 
itinerant reporters; they wcuVt tell 
them to their stockholders, In no 
management report could I dis- 
cover how many of any brand of 
cigarettes were sold. Nor are there 
any advertising figures published. 
These are lumped, in some cases, 
with the cost of raw tobacco and In 
others with equally related ex- 
penses such as the wages of truck 
drivers and machine operators. 

Sates superiority presents an ob- 
vious and potent selling story to in 
i j id us try frantic for selling stories 
But the big makers are reluctant 
to take advantage of it because 
the lead Is constantly changing. 
Camel r who held the 1950 leader- 
ship was a good bet to drop in 195L 
riitwever. it recently set something 



of a precedent by boasting that it 
was still No. I Chester fie Id li not 
going to admit it s spot, but it will 
boast of the everlasting strangle- 
hold It has on metropolitan New 
York, the world's richest market 
Philip Morris is the sensation of 
the Industry but It is. nevertheless, 
i^tr-d fourth. Promotion figures 
are kept under cover because when 
things go well no firm wants to tell 
a nval how much it is costing. 

But there Is a man in New York 
who has been computing sales sta- 
tistics for his tobacco Investing 
clients and the magazine Printer's 
Ink. He Is Harry Mac* W oaten, and 
he relies on his friends In the trade 
and figures published by national 
and state taxing agencies to arrive 
at his decisions, Wooten's figures, 
in his own words, "are well In- 
formed guesses/' I have confidence 
in Wooten's figures for three rea- 
sons: 

I, The general respect and af- 
fection I discovered )m? enjoyed hi 
the trade. 

2^ The u nantmo us I ook of bea te n 
admiration I found m the eyes of 
every tobacco executive I ques- 
tioned on Wooten's accuracy. 

3* The scream of pain that came 
forth from Camel executives one 
year when Wooten placed them 
second and they thought he was 
wrong, Camel promptly forgot Its 
vow of silence and sent forth tele- 
grams to the trade correcting the 
alleged error. It was Woo ten's first 
complaint since he opened shop in 
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The H J. Reynolds Company in- 
vented the modern or " blended aA 
cigarette, but Its arch rival, the 
American Tobacco Company, made 
Lt what 11 Is today American, like 
Reynolds and all the others, was 
rich, tradition laden, ultraconserv- 
atlve and very southern In all Its 
ways. But to vice president Percival 
Hill of American was born a son, 
Oeorge Washington Hill, recog- 
nized as the best tobacco peddler 
who ever lived. George Hill set the 
pace In selling cigarettes and al- 
though he died five years ago his 
mark remains. 

In 1911, George Buchanan 
Duke's tobacco trust Was broken 
Duke retired from the business, al- 
though he did not retire far. His 
own American Tobacco Company 
and all the nt i w firms remained in 
the control of most friendly hands 
with the exception, possibly, of 
Reynolds. Duke appointed the 
elder Hill president of American 
and named George - f seven years in 
the business, as a vice president. 

In 3913. the Reynolds company 
introduced a cigarette it called 



Camel. The industry was more In- 
terested in Camel s Innovation of 
selling cigarettes without prem- 
iums than if was in the firm's 
claim that something new had 
been added- The something new 
was really something quite old — 
burley tobacco— hitherto confined 
to pipe smoking The burley Was 
sweetened with flavoring (another 
secret} and mixed with Turkish 
and yellow leal. This first 
"blended" cigarette was a smash 
hit, selling 500,000,000 the first year 
and passing the leader, Fatima 
Three years later a little Maryland 
leaf was added to this "blend" but 
burley was, and is, the magic 
Ingredient, 

With the lead snatched from its 
Fatima, Liggett and Myers entered 
the sweepstakes in 1916 by doctor- 
ing up their Chesterfields, hitherto 
free of burley. 

In 1W7 Luelty Strikes joined 
battle, with George Hi I J overseeing 
the campaign. 

Before a Lucky was sold , Hill was 
looking for a slogan. He puttered 
about watching them mis Luckier 
A part of the process then, as now, 
was baking or drying. It required 
ovens > of course. 

Hill decided that the reason his 
Luckies would be better than 
Camels or Chesterfields was be- 
cause "they're toasted. 1 ' 

Thus, In 1917, Hill came across 
the way to sell cigarettes, and it's 
the way they are sold today. It s 
called "point of difference " Hill 
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found a "point of difference" to 
push. It meant nothing that ail 
cigarettes were toasted. Of that 
none were, depending on what yon 
think the word ' * toasted" means. 

Hill s flrst ads were somewhat 
circumspect — a cigarette on the 
end of a toasting fork. The fact 
that Luckies were toasted at first 
amused the competition. Whose 
cigarettes weren't toasted? But 
then Hill let them have it. Lucky 
Strike ads began to aak p "You 
Wouldn't Eat Raw Meat. Why 
Smoke Raw Tobacco?" and tJie 
competition began to squirm. It 
was bad taste, said the competition. 
It wad selling Luckies like mad. 
whLuh wii.s worse 

Where Hill belongs In the next 
phase Is moot. For the next phase 
followed right on the heels of 
World War I and saw America go 
cigarette mad Was It Hill's ads and 
the ads. he smoked out of the com- 
petition? Or was it Una soldiers 
found cigarettes a source of com- 



fort In addition to finding them 
cheap in Europe where they sold 
lor seven and eight cents or were 
given away freely? 

Perhaps, it was a part and parcel 
of the frantic Jasias age. Or, and 
whisper thfs behind locked doors, 
was It the fact that women were 
smoking heavily? Whatever it was. 
the end of World War I saw the 
birth of the cigarette Industry as 
we know it now. In 1916. the indus- 
try sold 3^ ,000 DOC. COO cigarettes; 
In 1919 it topped 53,000,000,000; In 
1925 the total hit S2, 000 ,000,000. 

If the rise continues this year 
Americans will smoke 1,000,000^ 
000 cigarettes every day, O. Parker 
McComas H president of Philip 
Morris, expects such sales to 
continue tor a long time The in- 
dustry rise in 1950 Was probably 
two and one- half per cent, Mc- 
Comas says: 

"Because of the Increase in 
population caused by the birth rate 
in the 1930 a s and the Increased 



Minokliii; unions wonirn, I r*xpect 
the entire industry will show an 
annual increase of between two 
and three per cent until I960. In 
1960 we will feel the birth rate Of 
the lfl40"B and then the industry 
will jump to an annual increase of 
six per cent," 

And AAcCuinas Isn't considering 
the export market. Nor, happily, 
the American troops overseas. Be- 
tween them they used 30,DQ0 K 00Q.- 
000 in IPSO. 

The Importance of the female of 
the specter was recognized by HL3L 
and his compatriots in the 1920's 
but. as so often happens in such 
mutters, the gentlemen didn't 
know what to do about the ladles. 
With the end of World War I the 
female smoker began emerging 
from the bathroom and the 
boudoir and puffed in the parlor. 

The cigarette sellers knew that 
ladies were indulging and so did 
the reformers. A Dr. John Kellogg 
made quite a nice thing out of im- 
passion ed attacks on female ad- 
dicts. He even promised that every 
female user of tobacco would, 
within a short time, sprout a 
mustache. The ladies, of course, 
kept on smoking and few sprouted 
mustaches, But the cigarette 
people were afraid to exploit pub- 
licly the gold mine they knew was 
underfoot. 

Camel worked up its courage and 
used ads showing a nice looking 
lady purchasing a carton hut didn't 
dare hint she might be buying 
them for her own use Chesterfield 
ads showed lissome wenches sur- 
rounding ■ smoking male and im- 
ploring him to "blow some my 
way." Finally, fully a quarter cen- 
tury ago, Marlboro shocked a lot 
of people, and sold a tot of ciga- 
rettes, by showing a female hand 
with a Marlboro in its fingers. But 
there was no word to suggest she 
was doing anything more than 
holding the cigarette while her 
gentleman caller was working up 
a lather to shave off her mustache 

In 1927 a cigarette ad finally did 
what all cigarettes had been want- 
ing to do for almost a decade — 
show a lady smoking. The man who 
broke the Jam was George Wash- 
ington Hill. He bought a lot of en- 
dorsements from gals who pro- 
claimed the weed was a hobby 
which had not Interfered with 
their social and artistic successes. 

Even in the late l£)2G k s it was 
Illegal in many states to show a 
billboard picture of a lady using 
tobacco. But generally there was 
public acceptance. William Allen 
Neilson. president of Smith Col* 
lege, said that his girls could smoke 
(Continued on page $$) 
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The Gl's Own Hospital 



By GEORGE SCULLIN 



0, 



*UT IN THE northwest section 
of Washington, D. C-* Just eight 
miles from the white dome of the 
Capitol, sprawls the Army Mi'dlcaK 
Center, a huge military city de- 
voted to the administration of 
Army medicine throughout the 
world. Moat of Its 27B buildings arc 
of Georgian architecture* with 
curving roads through tree- shaded 
parks giving it more the appear- 
ance of a college campus than a 
government instill In lion. In the 
heart of the Center, in a land- 
scaped area, is Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, vast and magnificent. 
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It took a consul ting doctor from 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Balti- 
more to point out the wonders of 
this ins la I lilt l u s i A f te r the cons u J - 
tation for which he had been called 
Ln, he asked Tor a tour of the hos- 
pital They took him through wing 
alter wing, and ward after ward, 
and everywhere it was evident that 
the Korean incident had been more 
than an incident to the boys in- 
volved. Yet at the conclusion of 
the tour the civilian doctor said: 

"It's hard to believe. We have the 
wounded here, but there are no 
flick." 



As he spoke a file of amputees 
came swinging down the corridor 
and across the cheerful reception 
room. They were carrying out an 
intricate snake dance — two beats 
with the left crutch, two with the 
right, and a hop with whichever 
foot was still available. 

"That's what I mean/' continued 
the doctor "If this were the li;«t 
war, those boys would be in feed." 

"If this were the last war/' re- 
plied a staff surgeon, "many of 
those hoys wouldn't be here/* 

But the boys ore there, and they 
aren't sick, and therein lies the 
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clue to the progress — maybe trans- 
formation is the more accurate 
word— that ha& taken place in 
military medicine In the pa^t five 
year*. Gone are the hfde-bound 
traditions, the ivory -towered brass 
hats, the treatment of rode -num- 
bered patients according to code- 
i l 1. 1 [vi be red regulations. Present Is 
a simple f unchallenged statement: 

No patient in any hospital in the 
world can get more expert medical 
attention and more devoted earc 
than can the GI in tits own Army 
hospitaL 

The files of case histories are still 
present at Walter Heed. They show 
that the 2,200 beds are occupied, 
that 14.702 bed rs were ad- 

mitted In 1950. that -B02 came in 
from Korea In six months, and that 
in physical therapy alone some 
233.450 treatments were adminis- 
tered last year. The case histories 
once served almost exclusively to 
keep the doctors Informed on the 
progress of their piuients, :iud 
every doctor had to know his fUe 



cabinet. Those days are gone. Now 
he has to know his patients. 

Gone, too, are the days when 
W;iM- i Rend ft r ;is a statewide hos- 
pital, thousands of miles removed 
from t he baUlefronts of the world. 
Today every field station on the fir- 
ing line Is an emergency entrance 
to Walter Reed, and a bad shell 
burst In Korea finds the Washing- 
ton hospital backing up the {font 

JjLLL.S 

A young fellow In the amputee 
ward whom we can call Henry 
Olson illustrates Walter Reed's 
proximity to the shooting zone. 
Henry mistook a Red guerilla for a 
South Korean — "was I embar- 
rassed — " and came out of the en- 
counter with a shattered leg. But 
Henry was ready with the second 
shot. He saved It. A dead Red was 
of no use to him. but a live Bed with 
two legs could help a lot. So 
Henry, pistol In hand, climbed 
aboard the Red's back and forced 
his prisoner to carry him back to a 
battalion nud station. 



EVERY first aid station on the Firing line 
serves as an emergency entrance to Walter 
Reed, famed hoine of Army medicine* Here the 
only objective h restoration of the wounded 



There a young doctor only three 
weeks out of Walter Reed gave him 
miracles one, two and three In 
rapid succession Transfusions of 
whole blood washed the gray pallor 
out of his face and replaced it with 
a healthy pink. Not plasma that 
would only preserve his vitality, 
but whole blood which would re- 
store it, Next came the adminis- 
tration of antibiotics to the open 
wound. Not Just the sulphas— 
miracle drugs of World War IT — 
but a whole family of antibiotics 
that would avert infection from al- 
most every known source including 
the poison -Impregnated soli of 
Korea And finally, by helicopter 
and flying hospital planes, Henry 
was transrerred to Waiter Reed. 

There is something almost 
mystic in that cycle. Four days be- 
fore Henry drew his quota of blood, 
it had been a vital, throbbing part 
of a citizen in New York. It had 
journeyed halfway around the 
world to that remote hillside in 
Korea where Henry had stopped a 
shitf. And four days after that it was 
back in Washington, D. C M a vital 
part of a citizen of Walter Reed, 

That cycle Is but a sample of the 
great developments that are al- 
ways in the process of perfection at 
the Army Medical Center and 
Walter Reed Army Hospital. It al- 
ways has been thus, ever since the 
hospital opened for business in 

The man who gave the hospital 
its name, Maj. Walter Reed, had 
been something of a miracle 




worker himself. It was he who, at 
the turn of the century, and at the 
risk of his own life, discovered the 
came of yellow fever and thereby 
destroyed one of the greatest 
plagues to affect mankind. Ty- 
phoid, beriberi and scores of other 
diseases to which American 
soldiers all over the world were 
■subject likewise yielded to research 
carried on in the laboratories at 
the Army Medical School adjoin- 
ing Waiter Reed. There* too, was 
found the way to purify drinking 
water that has saved untold mil- 
lions of lives all over the world. 

In fact, so world-wide was the 
scope of Army medicine, and so 
abstract did research become, that 
for a time there was some danger 
that the lone sofdler hi a hospital 
bed might get lost in the shuffle, 
Early publicity didn't help much, 
either, Because Walter Reed Is so 
handy to the nation's capital, it 
inevitably became a medical show 
place, famous for the high brilli- 
ance of the brass being admitted 
there for treatment. To the men 
In the ranks it became something 
of a convalescent officers club, re- 
served for colon els and above. That 
the reputation was undeserved in 
no way Impaired Its existence. No 
one seemed to And it expedient to 
deny It, and part of the reason for 
this llts deep in the nature of Army 
medicine Itself. 

As hi no other field of medicine, 



the Army deals constantly with 
catastrophe and disease on a tre- 
mendous scale. A civilian train 
wreck that kill* 84 and injures 
scopes of others, is disaster enough 
to horrify a nation, but the stark 
fact remains that in terms of Army 
medicine such carnage can result 
from a single direct hit on a troop 
ship, troop tram or truck convoy. 
To Army medics disaster strikes 
ceaselessly in bomb-load lots. In 
civilian medicine an Influenza epi- 
demic, a spot of black plague, polio 
qr a flare-up of scarlet fever can 
panic a well organised, ultrasanl- 
tary city. In Army medicine, work- 
ing In miasmatic swamps and the 
pestilential air of rotting Jungles, 
the medics flghl plagues In the 
cesspools that breed them. 

Paced by the magnitude of their 
task and the wide range of their 
operations — there is no jungle or 
island Ln the world that might not 
;r :-umc vast Importance in mili- 
tary maneuvers — the medics can 
be forgiven if for a time they 
tended to put more emphasis on 
getting a big job done than on 
publicizing their services to the 
lone soldier in the bed. He became 
a case history, a wrii-cared-for 
statistic, and his progress was 
noted carefully on graphs in 
Washington. 

Some four years ago the new 
surgeon general. Ma J. Gen. Ray- 
mond W. Bliss „ moved into his 



office and found an efficient staff 
thoroughly conversant with the 
case histories of Just about every 
patient In an Army hospital. 

That -s fine;' he is reported to 
have said in effect. "But frqrn now 
on we are going to know the case 
histories and the patients/* 

With that F General Bliss took off 
on a tour of the hospitals, their 
kitchens, operating rooms, wards, 
and — one by one — the patients. At 
any lini", and ^vcraJ ttmm I jN 
he repeats his tour, calling the boys 
by name and personally checking 
their progress. And when he Isnt 
making the rounds, members of his 
staff are, both at home and abroad. 
Morale has climbed tremendously 
as a result, 

At Walter Reed continuous im- 
provements are being made. With 
prfcde Its name was changed from 
Walter Reed General Hospital to 
Walter Reed Army Hospital, and 
with the change in name have 
come the rewarding changes that 
have made it one of the finest hos- 
pitals in the world. Yet these 
changes were not simply come by 
through the change of a name or 
a pohcy. 

When Major Reed moved in on 
yellow jack F he was one man mov- 
ing upon the unknown. Except for 
his three assistants he had more 
opposition than cooperation, little 
money and less equipment This is 
mentioned not because of the his- 
toric Importance of his incredible 
victory; but to emphasise that it 
took place only 50 years ago. 

Since then, through the chaotic 
conditions of two staggering world 
wars and what Is called an Inci- 
dent/ 1 research, surgery and medi- 
cine advanced through teamwork 
at a rate that is fun las Lie In retro- 
spect. No one Army executive* en- 
grossed in the frantic emergencies 
of hifcj own department, Was in a 
position to coordinate the discov- 
eries made in other departments. 

The hill between the hist war and 
Korea provided the long-needed 
opportunity for coordinatum. Ex- 
plains Maj. Gen. Paul H. Streit t 
Commanding General of the Army 
Medical Center: 

M A]i we did was to add up what 
we had learned, and then, apply it 
to our patients." 

He is a gently smiling man, in- 
tensely serious. His acutenes^ tfi 
following medical developments la 
as legendary as his lability to s^nse 
sinking morale. 

Once he discovered a group of 
convalescents moping around on a 
week end, unable to get out on a 
pass because they had no street 
clothes, The wardroom attendants, 
(Continued on page TS) 
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By FRANK X. TOLBERT 

DEC HARD A. HULCY assumes office as the 
National Chamber's twenty-fourth president 



OF DALLAS 




MN THE early spring of 1920. a £I1>5 a month clerk 
In Lone Star Gas Company 5 Dallas office was spend- 
ing much of his spare time reading illustrated cata- 
logs of oil field equipment. 

The clerk, Dec hard Anderson Hulcy K was memor- 
izing the names of all the thousands of machine 
parts which go Into a standard oil well drilling rig, 
When he had learned the names and pictures qf the 
machine parts, 'Deck" Huky began making trips 
Into Texas oil fields on his days olt He talked with 
hundreds of driller:* He compared the catalog 
names for the ok] field equipment with the salty 
terms which the drillers used, for their machinery, 
In a few weeks, there was no man in the Lone Star 
Gas Company who knew more about drilling rig 
terminology than D. A- Hulcy, the SI 55 a month 
account clerk. 

Through this strenuous off-duty study, Hulcy 
fitted himself for a $20 a month promotion in pay- 
He left his stool in the accounting office and became 
a field clerk who visited Lone Star Gas' far-flung 
drilling operations and took careful Inventory* down 
to the last s wedge nipple, of the drilling rigs, Huky 
quirk I y ess m^ci Mv rather startled respect of oil field 
workers, who were accustomed to dealing with 
inventory clerks from the Dallas office who didn't 
know the difference he t ween a .swivel hone and t. 
kelly joint. 

This slory pretty well illustrates how Dec hard 
Anderson Holey advanced from counting house 
clerk for Lone Star In 1920 to the company presi- 
dency and a S50 H 000 a year salary in 1&40. 

This story doesn't tell much T though, about the 
shrewd and wonderfully warm personality of this 
huge man who took office May 2 as the twenty- 
fourth president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
theTJnlted States 

Hulcy > a fourth generation Texan, is the first man 
of the Southwest to head the United States Cham- 
ber His close friends, Like Dallas Banker Ben H. 
WimiPii, approve the Chamber's choice- 

pJ I would say/' said Woo ten. "tint Dallas* greatest 
com ml l tee chairman is getting a job where he can 
do the whole country some good. It's time we shared 
him." 

Actually, Dallas already had been sharing the 
great committeeman, For Hulcy is the current 
president of his national trade group* the American 
Gas Assoc iriUon. And during the pa* I five years he 
has labored ml EhtUy as chairman of the S, Cham- 
ber's Policy and Pfatural Resources com m Liters 



Hulcy had an unprecedented Lhree terms during 
1847-49, as president of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, In Dallas now, he is either president, vice 
president, director or trustee of 29 civic bodies. 

Somehow, this patient, smiling 250-po under also 
finds plenty of time to run Lone Star Gas, which 
has more than 0.000 employes and serves 310 cities 
or towns of Texas and Oklahoma, and the firm's 
giant affiliate, Lone Star Producing Company, 

"Run" Ifi the wron£ verb, though, Lo describe 
Hulcy 's leadership in his companies. 

In his 15 years as executive vice president or 
president, his associates can't remember Deck giv- 
ing a direct order r With his big, round face smiling, 
he makes "suggestions 11 to his folks, He's no task- 
master. He never scolds. Instead of commands, he 
"asks favors,' 1 And his i.OOO-man team at Lone Star 
rushes to carry out those suggestions. 

All of the Company's Lop executives, like Hulcy, 
came ''from the ranks." It certainly doesn't hurt 
morale on the G h DO0-man team to know that the big 
boss worked his way from the bottom, that he never 
got past the eighth grade In public schools. 

Hu ley's opinions can be tough and pointed. He*s 
not larking in aggressiveness or strength of Spirit, 
Yet a wonderful atmosphere of kindness seems to 
pervade almost everything he does. 

F"or example, recently when he was announcing 
a wage increase to some assembled workers r Deck 
clasped his bi£ fists comfortably around his heroic 
paunch and opened his remarks with: 

**I have not forgotten how It felt in post- World 
War I inflation days when f was trying to support 
a wife and four children on 5 155 a month." 

Durini? his l^year leadership, Lpne 5 tar hasn't 
had a work stoppage. 

The employes like to tell stories about their boss 1 
prodigious memory for figures. 

In the early 1520 s when the company had only 
about 100 cars and trucks, Accountant Hulcy cpulct 
rattle off from memory the company numbers of 
each of the firm's vehicles. 

"Mr. Hulcy seems perfectly at home in a maze of 
figures," commented a Port Worth paper in 1&36 
when Hulcy was In that city for a hearing about 
gas rates. 

The hearing was before the Fort Worth City 
Council, which was asking Lone star lo lower its 
Ens rales Without any notes. Deck Hulcy made an 
hour- long speech to the council in which he used a 
complicated bunch of figures In defense of the gas 
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rates. He managed those figures wonderfully well 
for a good argument, though. The late Mayor Van 
Zandt Jarvlis of Fort Worth Interrupted Hulcy to ask ; 
"Young man. how much does Lone Star Gas pay 

your 1 

"A reasonable salary, sir/* Hulcy replied 

"Well," declared the Fort Worth mayor, "what- 
ever your salary Is. your company ought to double it 
alter this speech you've made today/ 1 

And the Fori Worth citizens, who'd gathered in 
the council hall for angry protests over the gas 
rates, found themselves applauding Hulcy at the 
end of his tatk. 

Dallas, during the three years Hulcy was chamber 
president, had its greatest industrial growth He 
went about the country persuasively inviting Indus- 
tries to move to Dallas 

For instance, he was the contact man in getting 
Chance Vonght Aircraft Company, with Its current 
£,509-man payroll, to move from Connecticut to 
Dallas. 

+, It was Deck's personality that put over that 
Chance Vought move," declares Ben Critz, manager 
or the Dallas Chamber of Commerce "When Haley 
tells a man something — even a stranger — that guy 
has a feeling that he a hearing the truth." 

This has been fc secret of Hu ley's success as a 
great committee chairman ol civic campaiyn.s, .says 
Woolen, 

"Deck's nrst and biggest Job Is to convince him- 
self of the worthiness of the campaign. This takes a 
lot of doing, 

"Once Deck has sold himself on the campaign, 
there Is no stopping him, He goes about it as if he 
were fighting a holy war.' 1 

Hulcy was elected president of the American 
Gas Association last autumn. And he asked the 
advice of the AG A executive committee before he 
accepted the IL 8. Chamber presidency. The AG A 
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executive committee approved his talcing the added 

Job with these words : 

This is a great honor to the gas Industry, the first 
time an operating public utilities man has been 
named to the presidency Of the U S. Chamber, , * . 

In the City Club, gathering place for Dallas' civic 
leaders. Deck Hulcy is sometimes jokingly called 
■ a fat Abraham Lincoln." 

He takes jokes about his 250 pounds in good 
humor. And some of his friends say his overweight 
may be another manifestation of his selflessness. 
-He just never thinks about hi mjfltl enough to take 
time to reduce." 

Despite the heft, he was shooting in the low BQ's 
on the golf course until quite recently. This year, 
his stern schedule hasn't permitted any eolf He 
does wedge in a little time on his ew-acre stock farm 
near Palestine, Texas. And he still has the muscular 
arms and calloused, thick hands of a farm worker. 
Deck started manual labor In an East Texas cotton 
patch when he was six years gid- 

He was born Nov. 13. 1892. In a farmhouse in the 
ftesbitl community of Robertson County, Texas. He 
comes of old Texas stock, and one of hli muter] 1:1 1 
great grandfathers got himself scalped by the 
Comanches In the I830*s, 

Deck's father was a cotton farmer, with training 
as a barber, named Joseph Clinton Hulcy, In 1899 
the boll weevil destroyed Father Hulcy r s cotton crop. 
The rundown I DO -a ere farm was lost to the bank. 
And the economic situation of Clint Hulcy, his 
pretty wife and his three young sons was desperate. 
Uncle Jefferson Hulcy owned a timber-cutting op- 
eration at DeQoeen. Ark, He offered his brother a 
Job. The family set out for DeQueen py wagon. It 
tboft them four months and they almost starved 
before they got there. They had only two horses, 
and one of them broke down. The family had to 
camp out in winter weather until the horse recov- 
ered enough to travel. During 
this frontier-style trip. Deck 
says he &nd his two brothers, 
Archie (now a retired Army 
rolonel- farmer) and Em me I t 
(now a Bhreveport railroad 
blacksmith) 'got as wild as 
woods colts.* 1 

When they got to DeQueen 
and Father Hulcy took his tim- 
V bet Job with Uncle Jeff, things 

settled down to a kind of 
norm nicy. The three woods 
colts were put in the DeQueen 
Common School, then a fonr- 
room frame building. 

Characteristically t Deck has 
a vivid memory of the contents 
of his primer and of the name 
and teaching style of his first 
grade instructor, Miss Ella 
Johnson. 

Except that they had few 
material things, the Hulcys 
were marve loudly happy and 
loyal to one another. 

h I never saw a happier mar- 
ried pair, nor a happier 
family/' said Deck, 

Money was always a pro- 
blem, though, and Deck got his 
father's permission to quit 
school after the eighth grade. 
Deck was a powerful lad. per- 
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Imps due in part to his cot l on picking tratning. 

' 'Some times, these dayst," muses the president of 
Lone Star Gas + "I take a notion iot;< l t me a nine- foot 
sack and eo out and pick some cotton. I hear pickers 
are making S3 a hundred pounds, and that's Tor 
pulling boils, not picking cotton out of the boils." 

Father Huicy's jo& in the pi j ley woods played oat. 
He scraped up enough money to buy a three -chair 
barbershop at DeQueflU and Deck became the 
shop's shoe-shine boy, 

In I90B, the family moTed to Palestine, Texas. 
There Deck took a 820 a month job as messenger 
boy and general handyman for the Internationa] 
and Great Northern Railroad, 

By 1914, Deck had moved to nearby Rusk, Texas. 
Hv had a $45 a month iob In the auditing depart- 
ment of the Texas State Hail road And In I9H he 
married to MUs Elsie Bonner of Rusk, 

Like, the fellows in the magazine advertisements, 
Hulcy attributes some of his success to a corre- 
spondence course. 

He had a natural knack for figures, a marvel oi -s 



memory. But the man who got only as far as tte 
eighth grade in school knew he lacked information. 

So every night, after Mrs. Hulcy had put the kids 
to bed. Deck would work on a correspondence course 
In accounting. He can still remember the code num- 
ber of his course: "It was BKM784313." 

It must have helped. For by 1919 he was chief 
auditor of the Texas State Railroad. 

Fate. In the form of a child in need of surgery, 
sent Hulcy to Dallas. 

His second son and third child was born wttn 
clubfeet. The Hutcys heard of a Dallas surgeon who 
could help the child. With characteristic Hulcy 
family loyalty, though, they ail wanted to be near 
while the infant, was beinfc treated. Sa Deck threw 
up his good job and moved to Dallas in November. 
1919: 

He was out of a Job for a couple of months It 
was January, 1020. before he landed work with Lone 
3Lar CJaa Company. In the meantime, though, the 
operation hud been a success. The baby's feet were 
tc ununited on pape 58) 
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I DONT like that Mr. Knowlton" 
I said when Aunt Abby left the 
apartment with her new boy friend. 
Father told me that ten-year-old 
boys shouldn't be m critical and 
then he went into the kitchen to ask 
Mom what In Heaven's name did 
Abby see in that big boob. 

My brother Wendell, who is only 
flve r never seems to pay attention 
to anything else when he is watch- 
ing the television, but he turned 
away from the screen long enough to 
a ay that he didn't like Know H on 
either. Wendell said thus Knmvltoii 
was a sheepherder. 

Jqe Watts, who owns the gas sta- 
tion on the corner, said even worse 
Lhuitfjs than that about Knowlton. 
Joe lives in our apartment building 
so he takes a. neighborly interest In 
Aunt Abby 's boy friends. "You've 
dated some beauts in your time," h* 
told Aunt Abby the next day when 
she drove in for gas r "But thlA 
Know I ton — ugh! " 

A ii nt Abby stuck out her chin Ufce 
she does when she's mad. "And 
what's wrong with Mr. Knowlton?" 
she asked. 

Joe Watts should have been 
warned by Aunt Abby's chin, but he 
didn't know the signs. "Knowlton 
has got spaghetti In his head/' Joe 
said, not meaning any offense. U A 
pretty kid like you can do better 
than him. Abby/* 

I guess that was the first time Joe 
Watts ever saw Aunt Abby take off 
the lid. She told Joe Watts he should 
mind his own business. He was a 
line one to talk t she said, when 



everyone knew how he was carrying 
on with that adult delinquent irrmi 
Apt, 

Who did Joe Watts think he was 
to treat her like a child, Aunt Abby 
asked me as we drove off, but T didn't 
answer because I was looking out the 
back window at Joe Watts. He was 
leaning against one of the gas 
pumps and his mouth was open. 

When Knowlton called on Aunt 
Abby the next niRht he brought- me 
a loot bail. Without my glasses I 
can't see a football until It hita me In 
the face and with rhy glasses I'm not 
allowed to play h but I thanked him 
very much. He had a present for 
Wendell, too — a toy too] set — but 
Wendell ignored it until Know Ron 
began to fiddle with the television. 
W». j hiLve i.) tse uf the old sets, with 
knobs sticking out all over It like 
warts on a pickle, and outsiders are 
never able to tune in anything but 
those wavy lines, Wendell hates 
those wavy lines so he took the 
hammer from the toy tool set and 
hit Knowlton on the foot with it. 

Wendell!" lather shouted in that 
irritable way he ha* when one oJ 
Aunt Abby's boy friends Is In the 
apartment. 

Wendell .said that that was how 
they treated varments where he 
■ ' mi r from I Jiii):-'.nt'd. :md then 
Mom said that after all I was ten 
years old now and I should he an 
example to Wendell instead of en- 
couraging him, All my fault as 
usual. 

'They're cute/' Knowlton said, 
meaning me and Wend till- He looked 
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at Aunt Abfoy sort of sideways and 
sald T "1 guess the whole family Is 
cute." 

Father said, "I'm not/ 1 but I was 
the only one who heard him* Then 
Knowlton took Aunt Abhy to a 
movie. Not the neighborhood show. 
Downtown to the Music Hull 

A little white later Joe Watte 
knocked on the door. He lives right 
across the hall from us. in Apt. 7- A 
and when he's not working at the 
guB station he sometimes drops m to 
see the television. He had picked up 
a book at the public library for me 
and he hart a roll of caps for Wen- 
dell's cowboy pistol. My brother and 
I like Joe Watt* 

Joe frowned when Father told him 
that Aunt Abhy had gone downtown 
to the Music Hall with Knowlton. 
"She's seeing tw much of that drip/" 
Joe said. ,J You ought to do some- 
thing about it." 

"What can I do about it?" Father 
asked, iH Qive Wendell some live 
ammunition?" He picked up the 
newspaper and pretended to read It, 
I knew he wasn't really reading It 
because he Was looking at the tele- 
vision page, Father never watches 
the television and he always says 
that he ought to be kicked from here 
to Queens for letting the family talk 
him Into buying It. 

"I can t tell Abbr what to do," 
Father went on. *She T s a girl with a 
mind c+r her own." 

"Yrah." Joe Walts said. 1 l ye been 
noticing." 

He stood up. 

"It's none of my business any- 




way/' he said. "1 think I'M go for 
a walk." 

I didn't realize how serious it was 
with. Aunt Abby and Knowlton until 
a couple of days Later. 1 had gone 
to the store for Mam, and the tough 
Irish kid from the next block was 
chasing me home. As I raced to- 
ward our apartment bulJdiug Joe 
Watts held open the front door like 
he always does it he happens to be 
around when the tough Irish kid is 
chasing me home. 

"Nice running. Arthur/' Joe said 
when I wild safe In the vestibule. 

"Lately I>e b^en holding my 
breath like you told me/' I said. "It 
gives me a lot more speed In the 
dashes. Thank you, Joe/' 

Joe didn't get a chance to say 
anything more because just then 
Aunt Abby and Knowlton came 
into the vestibule. They had seen 
me running away and Knowlton 
was shocked. 

He pointed at the tough Irish kid 
who was still standing on the side- 
walk shaking his fist. "Why don't 
you go out there and fight hlm?* fe 
Knowlton asked me, which was the 
stupidest question E ever heard of, 

"Because he would knnrk my 
block on\" 1 said 

"You mean you're afraid of 
hlm* ,h Knowlton sounded like he 
could hardly believe It. 

"Every kid In the neighborhood 
Is afraid of hlm r " 1 said. "And not 
only this neighborhood 1 ' 

"Well/ 1 Knowlton said, "no 



nephew of mine Is going to be 
known at & coward." 

Jqe and I looked at Aunt Abby <i 
left hand. Sure enough, there was 
this dinky little ring. 

'W Joe Watts said 

Aunt Abby's chin went out a 
mile. "What do you mean 'QhF * 
shr asked Joe ^Vli [ L s 

"Congratulations." 

"Why don't you pop the question 
to Miss Plunging Neckline? 11 Aunt 
Abby asked. "We could have a 
double wedding. M 

Joe Watts said. "It's iui idea;* 

Knowlton was smiling down at 
me as If we were already relations, 
"Tomorrow I'm going to buy you 
some boxing gloves, Arthur," he 
said "After a couple of lessons 
you T ll be able to whale the tar out 
of that kid." 

I didn't want to take boxing les- 
sons from Knowlton or nobody else, 
and I looked to Joe Watts lor help. 
' Don't be Silly. Knowlton " Joe 
said "Arthur could have a boxing 
lesson every day for the next Ave 
years and JtfH the tough Irish kid 
would give him his tumps every 
time he caught up with him." 

"Thank you, Joe/' I said. 

<h Is Arthur ^our nephew?" Aunt 
Abby asked Joe real meaoilke. 

-tfo/ p said Joe. 

Aunt Abby said, ' Weil then." 

So the next time Knowlton fame 
to call he brought the boxing gloves 
with hirn. He and 1 went Into one 
of the bedrooms where we wouldn't 




"Your r%kl ham I i* *1roii£i v ill mi your left hand." 

"iSnl mine." I iuiLcl dozily. 'Tm Icfl4n*nd«r 



disturb Wend HI and the television, 
Knowlton took the whole thing 
very serious. 

The first thing he said was* 
"You'd better take off your glas&es, 
Arthur." 

"But-" 

'Take off your glasses," he said 
again so I did. "You can't very well 
box with your glasses on," he 
explained. 

Then he put the boxing gloves on 
my hands and tied the lace*. 

"Now." ho said, "try to hit me 
here" 

I squinted In his general direc- 
tion. ,+ Where Is her*?" I asked, 

■Here." he said. "Here" Uc 
sounded like he was getting irrita- 
ble. "Can't you see where T m 
pointing?" 

"No/* I said, "not with put my 
glasses/ 

"How do you expect to box if you 
can't see?" 

*1 don't/ 1 I said. 'That's what 
I've been trying to tell you." It 
struck me that Knowlton wasn't 
very bright in the head. 

Knowlton was quiet for a while 
and then he said, "All right, you 
can put on your glasses." 

"No, I can't " I said. 

"Why?" It seemed to me that hia 
voicr was a Jit tie higher than when 
we started the lesson. 

**Qn account oi these boxing 
gloves on my hands," I said, " I 
might drop the glasses and Mom 
says those glasses cost twenty—" 

L, Oh/" Knowlton said- He slipped 
the glasses over my cars, and then I 
noticed that, my father was watch- 
ing the lesson from the bedroom 
doorway. Father seemed very 
happy about something. 

Knowlton next showed me how a 
boxer should stand- The left foot 
a little In front of the right. Left 
hand out. Ri^hi. hand Guarding the 
chin, I tried It r feeling very uncom- 
fortable und sort of foolish. 

"If you keep jabbing with your 
left hand/ 1 Knowlton explained. 
,p the other fellow can't get close 
enough to hit you. You save your 
right hand for the Sunday punch." 

I thought It over. Jl That seems 
dopey, 1 ' I said. I didn't mean to 
contradict a grownup like Mom 
sometimes bawls me out for; it just 
serai ed dopey. 

Knowlton smiled at Father , but I 
don't think he reaUy felt like smil- 
ing. He turned back to me. "Why 
does it seem dopey V he asked, 

"It seems dopey 1 should use my 
right hand for the Sunday punch." 

"Your right hand Is stronger 
than your left hand," 

"Not mine." I said doggedly, "I'm 
left-handed." 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The Pension Turnabout 



By HOLMES ALEXANDER 




IT'S NO news when labor unions turn the heat on 
management to obtain pension agreement, but 
when the reverse ja true — when management does 
the pressure cooking even irk a mild way — that will 
qualify for news until somebody atari* nibbling the 
dog. 

This turnabout story of pension -pushing man- 
agement is a late development in the warm war 
pattern of Industrial relations. Today or Rant zed 
latrar is de-emphasizlng the drive for pensions, 
while management ta taking up the torch, Inter- 
views for this article uncovered such testimony u: 

1. A government labor relations expert says: 
"Labor Isn't shoving pension plans across the table 
any more- But Hi- .ithiudetf management often 
M-rniN ir> be Have one mi ijh ' " 

2. Walter R Btrnson. vice chairman of the Small 
Business Advisory Committee to the Secretary of 
Commerce, says: i think I'm speaking for many 
small bu&lne^s men when I say that every firm on a 
sound financial basis ihuuld have a pctvs Ion system/ 1 

3. Joe SwLre, pension consultant for the Interna* 
tional Union of Electric a L Radio and Machine 
Workers (CIO), as&erta: 

"During our pension drive tut year, we found very 
few companies ready to offer pension plans or hold- 
ing any definite idea* about the sort of pian they 
would accept. But now we find that moat of the 
rompanfces are roming up with read;- made plans 
which are In most respects superior to the ones we 
negotiated only Last year." 

4* Murray W. Latimer, probably the best-known 
pension authority In America, says that last year he 
worked on 125 new pension plans, all of them origi- 
nal -a by the unions, This year, he says, he'll have 



fewer plans to work on. and from early indications 
at least half or them will be managemen t -originated ~ 
What h s happened? 

Well, the surface reasons for this flip-flop of pen- 
sion thinking are not hard to rind. First, a number 
of big unions have long-term contracts, including 
pensions, so that a period of stability seem* indi- 
cated. Second, and more important, there's a wage? 
freeze on. The pay formula is subject to change at 
quick notice, but at this writing the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board is holding to Its ten per cent limit on 
wane hikes. Including all welfare benefits not pre- 
viously agreed upon. 

Even if this restriction is loose nejl or lifted, labor 
leaders are not expected to show their former appe- 
tite for pensions, either new plans or superenriched 
older ones. In these days of hl«h living costs, thus 
union chiefs are demanding hard cash contracts up 
to ten per cent limit. When forced to settle for side 
dishes qf welfare benefits* the moguls of labor put 
pensions far down un the menu of desirables. 

In this attitude they have the full support of their 
followers. Pension promises never did haw an elec- 
trifying effect on unionized workers. In 1946 the 
coal miners were said to be crying aloud for retire* 
ment pay. but the voice was only the voice of John 
L Lewis. The next year Ford workers voted against 
accepting a pension -wage package arid chose to 
take a straight wage rise A number of things, hap- 
pening since, have Increased the workers' apathy 
for what their leaders used to call "def erred wages." 

Re-election of Mr Truman * in 1948 encouraged 
the belief that the Welfare State would always take 
care of its own. More recently the subtle fatalism 
uf the Atomic Age has bred a tomorrow- we -die out- 
look toward the future, The steady rise of living 
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cost* has made take-home pay plus the more 
Immediate fringe benefits— medical care, paid vaca- 
tions and the Like — seem more urgent than old-age 
security. Government labor experts, with particular 
reference to the 100-day Chrysler strllce in 1A50. say 
that never again will workers follow their lender* 
in a, walkout over pensions. 

SelC -Interest, in brief, explains labor's cooling- off 
toward the idea of pension* It also explains man- 
agement's newly demonstrated ardor. 

Management's feeling, however, Ls much too com- 
plex and important a matter to be kissed off in any 
summary fashion. True, the hot and current argu- 
ments in favor of pension planning are taxwise and 
market wise. Wllh a new surtax on the books, busi- 
ness men wane to take advantage of the Internal 
Revenue Code under which pensions ar* deductible 
from Income tax. Also, in a period of manpower 
shrinkage, executives look upon pensions a* a wny 
to hold onto their work force. 

But + quite aside from these temporal Induce- 
ments management has a long history of self -inter- 
est In pensions. The business world Inaugurated old- 
age retirement pfans late 3:ist century when union 
pressure, tax deductions and labor shortages were 
negligible or nonexistent factors. Even today, most 
Of the 14,820 known pension plans are under non- 
union agreements, though the majority of persons 
covered come under collective bargaining. 

Researchers at the Social Security Administra- 
tion, where an intensive survey is being conducted, 
say that practically every existing plan was origi- 
nated by private enterprise and later adopted by the 
union chiefs as their Own. Nobody Is quite sure how 
many private plans went bankrupt during the 
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depression. Bu t at leas 1 1 1 Q p Ions, covering 1 .500,000 
employes, were on record in 1930. 

still, It was the New Deal era which set off the 
modern pension boom The Wagner Labor Act, the 
Social Security Act and World War TI, in that 
chronological order, gave Impetus to the growth. 
But it takes a closer look at Treasury Departnn u: 
figures to understand what really happened. 

In the period of 1040-41, when wartime taxation 
was not a factor, an average of 4& plans a month 
wag being approved by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. This average jumped to 210 a month In 
the full war years of 1942-44, and fell off to 66 per 
month in 1&45-46 as the conflict and the excess pro- 
fits tax came to an end, 

Union pressure lifted the average to BO per month 
during 1B4T-S0. Then, as union pressure began to 
lessen in late 1950, the number of monthly plans 
dropped down. There are no official figures to mea- 
sure the dip as It continued into hut it is not 
expected to he startling— mainly because manege* 
ment is supplying the new pressure to cushion 
the fall. 

What does this camel-hump chart seem to 
signify? One meaning appears to be that the pen- 
sion cycle has run Its course. In the beginning, It 
was management which instigated and carried out 
the planning of retirement income systems, setting 
a slow hut steady pace. Then came a series of arti- 
ficially stimulated spurts. Now the pace, while slow- 
ing down again, is be in g steadied by the willing nes* 
of management to take the initiative. 

This interpretation seems well borne out by cur- 
rent developments. Business men In general reali-i- 
Lhat the pre -1930 reasons for pensioning are more 
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valid than ever in our present em of an agln^ popu- 
la t Jon, monetary inflation, payroll buccaneering 
and a threatened man power shortage. A good re- 
tirement system is the only multipurpose method to 
remove overage drones, retain productive workers, 
make way for up-and-comers, set an example In 
thrift, and bid for the abiding loyalty of the work 
force. In fact, these, purposes arc so conspicuous and 
compelling that a nationally known actuary who 
\ i iiL^T'vjt-w^d for thin piece n.usld .say 

"We actuaries no longer have to 'sell' the pension 
idea to business men, It's not a case of whether 
.some given firm should set up a retirement plan. 
It's a case of when and how. 11 

Even the when -and- how question is subject to 
further breakdown. The best tlme p according to 
accepted authorities, Is always — now. The labor 
force of any company grows older with each indi- 
vidual birthday, and pension costs are geared to the 
age- groupings. Moreover, every business concern 
today Is living In a "climate 0 of public and private 
pensioning, and is always under the influence of 
that environment. 

It Is one thing to say that workers will no longer 
go on strike to get a pension; another thing to say 
that they will not accept one which is intelligently 
presented. There are already some 9,000,000 em- 
ployes under private pension plans in the United 
States today. This figure breaks down tq mean that 
about one out of every five workers in private Indus- 
try is pension -protected. It creates an atmosphere 
Of receptivity which, although passive, cannot be 
tjpiored by wide-awake management. 

Another do-lt-now argument for management 
lurks In the smoke-filled rooms where union poll- 
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ticos hatch their bargaining schemes. Even at a Lime 
when labor chiefs are not pushing pensions, they 
are poker playing with pensions. Under court- sus- 
tained rulings by the National Labor Relations 
Board neither side can refuse to discuss pensions in 
contract dickering. Plainly, this is an hour In labor - 
management history when It behooves business men 
who are even vaguely considering a pension plan, 
to get there "fustest" with the sort of plan their 
Arms can best afford to provide. 

This brings up the Jack -pot question of how to 
install a feasible system. First off. It can't be too 
often stressed that no two companies are alike and 
no two plans should be Identical. Not long ago a 
(ran tic lawyer telephoned a pension expert in the 
Labor Department to exclaim: 

"One of my clients, who owns a small company, 
has just established a pension plan by taking the 
General Motors plan, striking out the name and 
inserting his own. I'm afratd my client's in trouble." 

He's in bad trouble! Any business man who signs 
a pension agreement without knowing what it 
means In terms of five, ten. even 30 years hence 
probably needs a psychiatrist as much as he needs 
a lawyer. 

As a preliminary precaution, every pension-plan- 
ning company should divorce Itself from the notion 
that it has either full freedom of action or a restric- 
tive lack of the same The newcomer in pensions 
can best be likened to a home builder who moves 
into the crowded city of Penaionia which Is already 
bulging outward into a growth of suburbs, His prob- 
lems, that ls to say, do not involve either the oppor- 
tunities or the perils of a pioneer He will have to 
(Continued on page 6Qt 
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LIKE EVEEY other American 
city, Allen town, Pa., in recent years 
has been surrounded by thousands 
of new homes; and in almost every 
house, when its owners moved Ln. 
tills happened : 

The woman hardly had got her 
furniture arranged when she had a 
friendly visitor. He brought a box 
of candy a* a house gift — a box 
whose cover be re a map uF the 
countryside, showing how every 
road led directly to the store he 
represented. 

*Tm here with a twofold mis- 
sion/' he explained. First i want 
to welcome you and tell you a few 
fundamental things about the Hess 
Brothers Department Store. We 
know how much work it is to get a 
house in order, and we're ready to 
deliver immediately anything you 
might need. Ju.it phone. Or better, 
come in to see us/' By driving a few 
miles tnto At I on town, he pointed 
out, she could find as broad a sclec- 
tEon of merchandise as she'd see 
In New York, 90 miles away, or in 
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PLjI.LilHphla., 6D :in\f.- ull \viHiout 
encountering any big-city Irafnc. 

But the second half of his mis* 
sion was the really important one; 
He Invited the woman to be the 
luncheon guest of the Hess fitore. 

Within a couple of days she was 
further surprised to receive a re- 
minder of the luncheon Invitation 
f rom Max Hess himself — the presi- 
dent of the store. Hess set a specific 
get-together date (provided this 
was convenient to her) with the 
assurance that he looked forward 
to the personal pleasure of enter- 
taining he*. Since Hess himself 
cant make Lt Ln every case, similar 
letters ;ire sometimes signed by 
other top store executives. 

Hess records indicate that moist 



women accept the inviliil-uii..- It's 
so unusual and friendly a gesture. 
The luncheon In the store's gay 
Patio restaurant is leisurely. 

When the meal is finished, Hess 
or one of his vice presidents takes 
the guest on a tour. And by the 
time her visit ends, she's almost on 
first name terms with her top-level 
escort. 

Wo attempt has been made to sell 
her anything. This has been a 
neighborly visit. She cannot, how- 
ever, escape the flattering sense of 
her own Importance. And eight 
out of ten show it by voluntarily 
opening charge accounts before 
they leave. 

Hess says simply. *'We have 
found the lunch visit a pleasant. 



EVERY merchant believes in personal service, 
bul few bave carried that retailing virtue to 
the lengths of Hess Brothers of All en town, Pa- 
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effective and lasting way at mak- 
ing friend*,* 1 

We asked him: "Does any other 
department store use this luncheon 
tour Invitation Idea" 3 " 

,f l h Liven 't heard of it," he an- 
swered "But I don't >ee why Ml- '. 
should n l It seems like Mich a 
simple, obvious and Iriendly thing 
to do " 

He had hit on the precise three 
words that have made the store 
into one of the most successful 
sruAlMown businesses in America 
— with a volume regarded a& the 
highest per capita of any u, 8. 
department store men — almost 
$15,000,000 annually in a town of 
100.000. 

Only 39. Hess is so ft -spoken, al- 
most diffident, He has built up the 
bushier he inherited at 21 by try- 
ing new ideas. The ideas aren't 
necessarily earth shaking But 
they work — and each month for 
the past 18 years they've Riven the 
store the unusual record of doing 
more business than in the same 
month of the preceding year. 

For example, it has long been the 
store's practice to give a monthly 
party for the M co-workers." These 
are evening affairs generally held 
in the cafeteria. They Include a 
supper, a dance, entertainment, 
brought in from New York or 
Philadelphia, and a number of 
door- prizes, One day. as he 
watched the gaiety. Max Hess sot 
a e i idea. 

A couple of weeks before th? next 
co-workers' affair, letters went out 
to SO charge account customers, 
What they said In effect was this: 

"We are proud of our .store but 
we know It wajm't built solely by 
its owners and its co-workers. The 
real building was done by you. our 
customers, who have so faithfully 
supported us through the 53 yearn 
of our existence. You are as much 
a parr, of the store as we are You 
are one of the family, jtnd we want 
you to Join with us in our family 
party on such and such a date/' 

Moat people seem delighted with 
the unusual invitation. Hess says 
at least. 40 show up [it each party. 
They are placed ru choice tables 
and treated as honored gue&ts L 
They receive such gift* as com- 
pacts or lighters. ' Polks always 
seem to be having sucli a fine time 
ihnt I don't allow even a sugges- 
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tion of business to encroach on the 
evening." 

For the Insignificant cost of a 
dinner and a sui:lII -art. this par- 
ticular idea has substantially in- 
creased sales. And it goes on word- 
ing its magic on 40 or so quests 
every month, . . . 

One evening in Allentown We in- 
vited Hess Lo our hotel room. In 
privacy we hoped to ger. him to talk 
about the other "simple and 
obvious" ways he had followed to 
binid his small-town business to 
b^-time caliber. 

Be glad to come, of course;' 
Hess told us over the phone, "But 
don't credit me with originating all 
the things we've tried. Most ideas 
come from my staff. Why don"t you 
lei me bring some of the boys and 
mrls along? We'll have a bull ses- 
sion. I think you'll enjoy It," 

So he brought his boy* and girls. 
Of the 15 top executives In the Hess 
store r ten are under 40 Every 



single one of them has come up 
through the ranks Executives are 
never hired from outside. 

"No ulcers and annual firing 
waves here," Hess said. "Every 
good man and woman who comes 
to the store knows It can be a life- 
time career." 

We sat around for hours find 
heard the history of all kinds of 
business- building ideas. Many had 
failed. "The point is," Max Hess 
said, "we're never afraid to try 
anything/ 1 

Back in March, I949 K Max him* 
self approached a woman in the 
silverware department and began 
explaining patterns. 

'Tve studied all those patterns so 
often and so well I know them by 
heart/' the woman confessed. "My 
[jroblem isn't making up my mind 
— IV& Just that our savings account 
for sterling Isn't enough. And I 
yuess well he tog old by the time 
we can afTord good silver." 

When she was gone Hess called 
his buyer and began asking ques- 
tions. "Suppose sil?er were avail- 
able on the lease p3an?" — the word 



Hess prefers to "Instalment." 
h " How many people would buy silver 
while using it?" 

"1 don't know/' the buy ft s;ud 
"Why not try it and se*7" 

Ed Carroll, sales promotion man- 
ager, John Boettger, home furnish- 
ings merchandise manager* and 
David Williams, comptroller* began 
planning. Details were ironed out 
In ten days — and Hess telephoned 
the lady. Her silver was ready— at 
33 cents per week per place setting 
and no down payment. 

Hess decided to advertise the 
Idea. First locally, with a surprls- 
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Ing response. Then the Hess staff 
began thinking. Jf it worked In 
Allentown. why not tackle bigger 
markets? To the surprise of the 
nation's retailers Hess plunged in 
with a full-page ad in the New 
York Times. 

"To ten you the truth." he con- 
fessed, ' it gave us a peculiar feel- 
ing to march into Manhattan— we, 
the small- town boys — trying to 
t ake business away from Mac? and 
Gimbel But that single &5>4(X) ad- 
vertisement brought the Hess store 
more than $60»Q0ti worth of busl- 
ncffi— from all over the US Hess 
has since extended the plan to 
china, and gone into Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and other cities. Busi- 
ness has been beyond his fondest 
hopes and several other stores have 
followed suit. Hess doesn't mind, 

'Ideas can't be copyrighted," he 
says, 44 Anyone is welcome to all our 
methods. It's the way you handle 
ideas which counts." (Today Hess 
has on£ of the largest sliver vol- 
umes of any U- 3. department store, 
with 151 patterns in open stock, 
more h it is believed , than any other 



store in the country. Most pur- 
chasers, instead of buying the 
lower-priced silver, ordered the 
best.) 

Another thing the store did 
about sliver— and this one we per- 
sonally find a delight ; less because 
Of dollars and cents than because 
it strikes a warm human note. 
'Why do we wait 25 years to cele- 
brate a silver wedding anniver- 
sary?" the Hess people reasoned, 
By then most families are well sup- 
plied. It's In the first couple of 
years that married people most 
need good silverware. So Hess de- 



veloped an embossed sUft card 
which said with good-humored 
friendliness: "We decided not to 
wait 25 long years to celebrate your 
sliver wedding anniversary," 

Offered to customers, it had a 
ftne response The warmhearted 
appeal has given a pleasant boost 
to silverware gift sales. And now 
Hess is toying with the idea of 
changing all anniversary dates 
around. 

Another simple idea" which 
originated In a casual way—and 
brought unexpected results — arose 
from a luncheon conversation with 
a fellow chamber of commerce 
member. 

'"Oot another flock of bills from 
you fellows for my wife's dresses 
today/' the man told Hess. *'Wish 
I knew what this fashion stuff is 
all about It costs me plenty!" 

Less than three weeks later a 
caravan of Hess trucks drove into 
the bustling plant of the Lehigh 
Structural Steel Company. Lunch* 
hour whistles were still blowing 
when a crew set up a platform and 
a runway. As some 3.000 workers 
streamed out, they stopped In 
astonishment There were half a 
dozen pretty models strolling In 
the most attractive clothes ever 
seen within the portals of a steel 
plant. 

The men swarmed around the 
platform. 

-Hey." one yelled, 'what's the 
Idea?" 

At that point Hess himself 
stepped out on the platform and 
Introduced himself: "If yqu want 
to know why we're here, the an- 
swer Is simple. Our wives and 
daughters claim they dress to 
13 lease us men. American men pay 
some $5 r Qiio,00D,GDO a year for their 
clothes. Yet most males don't know 
a damn thing about quality, style, 
or value in the things our women 
drape around themselves. I know 
we couldn't get you men to come to 
a fashion show with anything less 
than a police warrant- So we've 
brought fashions to you. Stick 
around for the nest ten to IB 
minutes — and we'll try to explain 
what your wives are buying with 
your hard-earned paycheck." 

They stuck around all right. Hess 
explained fabrics, cut. details of 
quality "so you fellows will know 
what you're talking about when 
Mrs. says she hasn't a thmu to 
wear." 

When the caravan finally left, it 
was to hearty applause and cries of 
"Conie back soon!*' 

In the past few months Hess has 
presented such alfresco noontime 
fashion shows to more; than 25,000 
(Continued on pope G2) 
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Building Strength for the Free World 

.Highlights from the Amtual Report of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)* 

for tg$ c , , year of record activity 



Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) is an American cor- 
potation which has b in. varying degrees, investments of caps* 
tul and technical knowledge in a large iiumbei uf opeTulinu 
wil tLimpiinic*, hoih in the United Suits and abroad. In 1 950. 
these complies: 



TN THE U. 




ft A. 

Drilled over u ihrtiK.mu: new wells, with un 
unusually ru^h proportion of product™ . . . 
"mprofceii and expanded refineries in New Jersey, 
MisrvJand, Louisiana, and Texas . . . Completed 
u new continuous wag-making planl at 
Bayonne, N. J. . i i Added mile* ioTeam 
^uilc ml pipeline SAACerm . . Si it r! ml dtinblin^ 
the capacity of a products pipeline across 
Penmylvanin . P r Lei contract* to increase by 
B55fe the rapacity of a pipeline from Bacon 
Ku-u|e EO Ehe Southeastern suites . . At 
preeminent request, re-actifalcLf I wo jiov^rn- 
menl -owned poiyE rubber planis: also continued 
OpcKLling two Dlhitfh whkh nave heen producing 
conslnnlty tirtce IV J J . . Invested nvcr 211 
million dollars in lahnrjilury resca ft h [or new 
and impm^cd prncessei and products. 



IN WESTERN EUROPE 




Proposed a plan which ended psoline rationing 
in England . - . Wen I ahead of schedule in 
construction of a new refinery ai Fawley, 
Lniiland. lo he I he liirjTe&E in Europe . . . 
liapanded, improved or started ciin^nuction of 
refineries m Norway, Helium. W«i Germany, 
France, and lialy . , . Opened many new 
service slutitulv which vencd nol only local 
m^LoribEs. bul >ome 1 H.UHMJ American lourhis . . . 

Supplied more fuel nil than a year ago* 
to meet need* far industrial <4pansion . * P 
Mel she ^r,C4(cbT demand for asphalt for new 
i.'.i l huildinc. cvci ^pu^'iKa! in Iftf c ,bicu 



IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Stepped up oil production substantially ui £a.udi 
-TiaJj Arabia - . Opened the vitally important 
■fl^ m^K? 1 )] Trans- Arabian Pipeline system frnm oil fields 
Jl l^W-vi on the Persian Gulf to the Meduerrnnean . . - 
J I f\ II (l over 1 .00(1 mite* of 30- and 3 1 - inch pipe . . - 
£A._kJi JUL SLiiTtcd construction of a largc-chu meter 

pipeline ex tending miles from h&q 10 ihe 
M ed i k\i mean. 




FAR EAST 



Expanded production of crude oil in Indonesia 
and explored for oil in Papua . . . Increased 
output of refineries- in Australia, S^jm/jEra, Japan. 



CANADA 



Produced nearly SO'i more nil lhan B year 
ago , , - Made new oil and gas di*coMcries in 
Ontario and Alberta » . * Gperaicd nine 
refineries at I4C* greater oolpui than a year 





a^d . . . Opened si new 1 , 100- mile pipeline 
s\s1cm frnni AlK-i M In Luke Supcrmr, tt> carry 
crude od toward the major Canadian refineries 
and market*. 

IK SOUTH AMEHICA 

Set a new production, record bi Venezuela* 
second largest oil-producing country in the 
world . . a Operated the hi^ Anihn refinery In Use 
Netherlands West Indies at a hipher rate itian 
cter before . . . Met ^h.nply J1K•^ca^ed lj!1 fur 
products throughout 1bc continent, IO suppm-t 
the vigorous OOil-uar development. 

IN OCEAN TRANSPORT 

Received the laM A af \2 super-Ian ter* ordered 
tan .years ago . . . Ordered 6 more new 
. tjnkcn, , . , Operated an ocean -going lanlter 
fleet of 117 ves-veli. totaling over 2 million 
deadwetphE ions. 

JN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 

( onunucd the wme favorjih-lc labor relaiion- 
. I, ships lhal have prevailed for more than ihree 
decade*, wtlfi no sirifceii in domestic operations. 



The vear ended . . . Ttir job fiors on. In 195ft, for the firs! 
time, world use nf oil uumdc ihe Iran Curtain passed |Q 
miSfeion burrett s day. For comparison, it was just over 7 
million in 1945* the peak war year. 

This is, significant lo free people e^eryu/heri;. Oil supplies in 
today"* world arc close])' linked to living standards, and 
national strength. 

It seems clear that more and more ihe world will look to oil to 
help keep it free arid progress eve More .md more il hecomes 
clear, in meeiing thiti need, ihui ihe AriiaEHean-dcvelofped 
hns,inessc process of risk and result ... of conapelition spurring 
corporaie insjenuicy and rcisponsibility . , . is a strong and 
flexible &y stem for ptomoEing ihje we^ifare of people, 

* We will he pic«Kd losend u copy ur Ihe Jul! rcp^M to imyone wishing 
it. Write Room |«6 B 30 ftcickefrEler Ptum, Kcw Yerlv 2u\ N. V. 




FINANCIAL SUMMARY 



Total income fremi silei, 
servicr*. dividends and 
imifrcti Sl l^^b U0<) 

Net interne S40*,: 23,000 
Of per *|wr* 

DivMlend* ,il 51, 031,000 
ui Js.mp pet share 

Tiiw paid , , S^&.ouCi.uoo 



Tji« collected fur p- 

crnments . $2si4,7*o,Oua 
Wit^e* and olher employ- 

menl c»ti .S?W.2O5,0O0 
Spent for new plant* and 

fjwmiio . .i2«J 32,000 
Numher af ituekhaldrt-' 

s^WMfet 222,000 

Number of 

crnptnycel llft,Ono 



STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 



AND AFF1I. IATED COMP AMIES 
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CITIZENS arv. supposed to have an equal 
voice in cjovurn merit, but their votes are 
unequal as districts are cut up. The original 
gerrymander seen on left is a good example 
of the weird carving that long has prevailed 



The Beast with 435 Lives 



By ERNEST HAVEMANN 



/i FEW months ago President 
Truman sent a special message to 
Congress asking it to do something 
about the gerrymander. Yet in the 
entire message, which ran lor 13 
long paragraphs, he did not use the 
word gerrymander a single time. 
This was In keeping with a good 
aid American tradition. The United 
States has suffered from the gerry- 
mander ever since Colonial days; 
the term was coined as far back as 
IB 12, yet not even Winter's dic- 
tionary listed the word until Civil 
War days. 

It took a half century for gerry- 
mander to get into the dictionary; 
the word still Is seldom seen or 
heard, Yet the gerrymander — the 
"g" is hard as in gimme in the pre- 
ferred pronunciation — is one of 
□ur biggest facta of political life. 
The chances are that you are being 
gerrymandered right now, and 
that despite President Truman 'a 
message you will be gerrymandered 
the rest of your life. 

Webster's dictionary, having be- 
latedly recognised the word, now 
defines gerrymander as "to divide 
(a state; county, etc. J into election 
districts ... In an unnatural and 
unfair way with a view to give a 



political party an advantage over 
its opponent h or for some other im- 
proper purpose." 

What Webster's doesn't say is 
that most politicians love that 
strange animal the gerrymander 
more than most people love their 
dogs p and would no sooner ^ive it 
up than lose their right arms. 

It has been that way since the 
beginning of time. Even the an- 
cient Greeks used a trick method 
of cutting down the voting power 
of the outlying farmers to the 
benefit of the city politicians. 

The United States, not having 
been founded until 17B9, got into 
the game rather late — but it took 
Americans, with their great facility 
at phrase coining, to give the an- 
cient art its present colorful name. 
This happened when the Massa- 
chusetts legislature divided the 
state Into districts for the 1812 
election of state senators. 

In those days the two big parties 
were the Republicans, who by an 
oddity of nomenclature were the 
predecessors of today's Democrats, 
and the Federalists. It so happened 
that the Republicans controlled 
the Massachusetts legislature — 
and It also happened that the legis- 



lature cut up the state in a very 
pro -Republican manner Indeed, 

The idea* to put it baldly, was to 
make as many election districts as 
posslbJv in which Med jttKl 1 raw 
Republicans were in the majority. 
The legislature also wanted as tew 
Federalist districts as possible— so 
It tried to lump the Federalist 
strongholds together; where they 
would do the Least harm, 

A mon y the peculiar Looking cljs- 
i rifts that resulted was one In par- 
ticular that rambled all over the 
map, zlgglng. Aagglng, narrowing, 
widening and reaching out tiny 
little tentacles to include practi- 
cally every Federalist family for 
miles around. 

Some bright political cartoonist 
— the experts disagree about his 
name and at this late date it hardly 
matters anyway— noticed that the 
district bore a considerable resem- 
blance to a lean and Kong- tailed 
form of animal life. He took a map 
of the district, added claws, wings, 
an eyr and tongue and said, "It's a 
salamander r p A bystander, who 
knew that the political deal en- 
joyed the blessings of Republican 
Gov Elbrtdge Gerry, had & sudden 
Inspiration and cried, ''That's no 
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Goss-Secfioff 
of Over 

So 00, OOP 

Horsepower... 



Thrt tfoti-itction of «n OppoGed-Pition dtotel #ngm« 
iell* why. in a few ihorp yean, ever 5,000.000 hp, of 
engine* of thit deugn have boon placed »n itfvitt- 
for low-toil public power generation, for propelling 
wrfacc and undersea trail, and av prune mover* of 
rhn railroad world's neweil and finnil dieieT loco* 
mo ii voi, 

Note the deiign Ibat underlie* rhe immediate end 
conlinued tuccess of this g real engine: wilh TWO pittanm 
in each cylinder — driven opart by o cenlt &1 tainbu-.lian 
— the Opposed- Pi tlori engine deliver! more power per 
cylinder mare power per foot af floor tpote. mgr* 
pewer per gallon of fuel All Ihii, plm the advantage* 
of let i weight, lei* vibration, 40^ *ftw?r moving pgr** 
Fu.-rbnnh . Mane 4 Co- Chkago 5, III 




Fairbanks Morse, 

a name worth remembering 

arm amohuai pun iwuai * ow«i locoMonvii * ntcrtitAL MAewNEtv 

r-UMPJ - ItALH . RAIL CAJIt . MA&^HOl . HUM MACHhKJlPT 





PO WIRED by forrfacmJci- Morse Oppwad-Pistof) 
Dr««*/ Engrnvs— up fa h 




Surface end Undiriea 



Dieiel Lotomolivit 



salamander it s a gerrymander!" 

The first gerrymander worked 
tint. The Republicans In Massa- 
chusetts got SI ,000 votes, the Fed- 
eralist*, 50.000 Thte was practl- 
• i . v a lie ii ! it.i under any kind of 
fair arrangement the Republicans 
would have had a tare majority in 
the state senate. As It was they 
managed to get 29 senators while 
the poor gerrymandered Federal- 
ists had to be content with a 
mere 11. 

Elb ridge Gerry, possibly for his 
contribution to political science, 
became the nation's vice president 
in 1813 and served until his death 
the following year. His wife was a 
good friend of dictionary maker 
Webster's daughter — which may 
account for the long period in 
which the dictionary withheld 
recognition of the word that has 
made him immortaL 

It can be reported that Massa- 
chusetts Is still doing pretty well at 
the art whose name It contributed 
Among the districts which have 
been set up by the state legislature 



for sending congressmen to Wash- 
ington there is one which fc,s about 
35 miles long and hardly two miles 
wide at its narrowest point, giving 
it roughly the shape of a long 
skinny snake There Is another spot 
where a man can leave his own 
congressional district* travel for 15 
miles due east through a different 
district, and then find he 1a right 
back home in hi* own bailiwick! 

In fact, from timt- to time the 
politicians have drawn designs on 
the map that are even more fan- 
tastic than anything Elbridgc 
Gerry ever dreamed of- Mississippi 
once hod a district called the 
shoestring/' running along the 
Mississippi River the complete 
length of the state. Some 300 miles 
long and only 40 miles wide, it was 
created to concentrate the great- 
est possible number ot Negroes In 
the same voting area 

Pennsylvania once had a district 
that Looked like a dumbbell. Illinois 
had one that looked like a saddle- 
bag. New Jersey still has a con- 
gressional district thiil looks like a 




YhW polilrriunn luxe I hat H range antmtil culled the 
Lrrrri m[iinlrr more lli:ui miM |HHi|ilr> UiW Hll J ir jlngH 



capital E with the middle bar 
knocked out, Wid Pennsylvania has 
one that looks like a « hart - ha rid ted 

hammer. 

The purpose of these strange 
shapes, of course, is the same as it 
was in 181 2. If the Democrats were 
in power in your state capital when 
the lost redisricting hill was 
passed 4 you can be virtually mm 
thai they tried to make every 
Democratic vote count double, and 
every Republican vote count as 
little as possible. 

if the Republicans were in 
power, they almost surely tried to 
work out the opposite kind of plan, 
The gerrymander is an animal 
which has been dumesllcaLed and 
used toy both parties, whenever the 
opportunity presented itself. 

One fine example Is the state of 
Pennsylvania, which Ins been 
carved up so many times in so 
many different wayi that even the 
most alert voter could hardly be 
expected to know the number of 
his congressional district- In the 
1920's when the Republicans ran 
the state, they were able, in one 
typical election, to send 35 con- 
gressmen to Washington while 
limiting the Democrats to just one. 

In the 1«30 4 « the balance of 
power shifted and the Democrats 
were In charge. It Is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Democrats in 
L93€ r while polling less than six 
votes out of every ten cast in the 
state, elected 27 congressmen and 
held the Republicans to seven. 

By 1943. when the state was 
again re districted, the Republicans 
were hack In the driver's seat, 
Among other things they tucked 
three strongly Demo^r^tlc .suburbs 
onto an already safely Democratic 
district In Pittsburgh, They also 
merged two safely Democratic 
areas in Philadelphia The Demo- 
crats kicked to high heaven but 
Republican Gov. Edward Martin, 
who is now a senator froix* Penn- 
sylvania, was quoted in the papers 
as saying blandly. "It's the good 
old American way. When we Re- 
publicans were in the minority, we 
bellyached when they ran over us." 

Sometime* when a state Is being 
re districted the legislature Is con- 
trolled by one party while the gov- 
ernor belongs to the opposition 
party — and then the jockeying for 
advantage i.> something to see. One 
famous case happened in Missouri 
In 1MI, when Lhe legislature was 
Democratic and the governor was a 
Republican 

The legislature drew up a map 
which favored — or, to pat it more 
directly, practically guaranteed— 
the election of a lot of Democratic 
congressmen. In high dudgeon the 
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Avoid costly error*, de-lays 
and m Eider? L undines. 
Get it right— and on nronf— 
the first Lime ! 

Use Telegrams! 







CM* 



Relax tension — Insure orderly conduct of business 
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Republican governor vetoed the 
bill. Now the laws say that if a 
state mattes no provision for elec- 
tion districts, all its congressmen 
have to be electee! 1 at large 1 "— iu 
cither words, by a statewide vote. 

The governor fl&ured that the 
h a f!islnt.urt\ rattier than see that 
happen, would pjxss el bill that gave 
t hi- Jl i 'publican s a fairer share He 
reckoned, however, without the 
cunning of Boss Tom Pender^a&t, 
who at that time was running the 
show among Missouri Democrats. 

To the Republican governor's 
great surprise, the legislature 
simply adjourned, leaving the dis- 
tricting bill go hnng t and let all the 
congressional posts be decided at 
large. In a statewide election sur- 
rounded by sq much confusion, no- 
body had much chance of winning 
without the support of Pendergast, 
who controlled thousands of votes 
In Kansas City, To get that sup- 
port, the candidates had to agree to 
help the boss' men win the state 
jobs — and the result was a land- 
slide victory for ail the people the 
boss wanted to see made state 
officials. 

After the election there was 
hardly a Republican to be found In 
the state capital The new Demo- 
cratic legislature got back to work 
on a districting bill, gerryman- 
dered the Republicans to death. 

To the politicians the (jerry m an- 
der may he lust a routine ma- 
neuver, to be abhorred when used 
by the opposition and embraced 
whenever your own party has the 
chance — but to the citizen who 
casts a ballot it is hardly a la ugh - 
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log matter. As long as the gerry- 
mander i-xLM-:, v. -.1 i-L xlM be f Li r 
from free and equal 

For example, Missouri, which 
still ojjerates under the gerryman- 
der of 1033, has one district hi 
which roughly 214,000 people are 
entitled to elect a congressman As 
might be expected, this is the dis- 
trict of Rep. Clarence Cannon, a 
veteran and Influential Gemocr&t 
who has been elected and re- 
elected for 28 years. 

Missouri has another district in 
which a single congressman repre- 
sents more than 500,000 voters. 
Again :i$ might be expected, this is 
a normally Republican district 
made up mostly of the St. Louis 
suburbs 

Another state, Ohio, has the 
largest congressional district In 
the United States, with a single 
congressman representing perhaps 
5)00,000 people in part of Cleveland 
and the city suburbs. It also has 
the second smallest, district In the 
nation, in which a congressman 
represents fewer than 175,000 
people living in a rural area, 

The Ohio example, the most ex- 
treme in the nation, means that 
the voter in the smallest district 
has five times the power ol the 
voter in the largest district. 

Besides the gerrymander on con- 
gressional seats, to which Presi- 
dent Truman referred in his mess- 
age, there Is another and even more 
common ivpe prevalent in our na- 
tion. This has to do with politics 
Inside the individual states and 
involves, as did She first gerryman- 
der; the election of state legislators. 



The usual form is for the poll Li- 
cians from the rural areas and the 
smaller towns to gang up against 
the big cities, 

Over the years the trend in 
America has been for more and 
more people to live In the cities 
Instead of in the rural areas which 
once had the bulk of the popula- 
tion. But the rural politicians^ who 
once held their power as a matter 
ol fairness and right, usually have 
managed to hold onto it through 
use of the gerrymandering trick, 
They have simply kepi the old- 
fashioned districts for electing 
legislators; ignoring the growth of 
the cities. 

In perhaps half of our states, and 
possibly even more, the cities have 
less than 50 per cent as much 
representation in the state legisla- 
ture as their populations would 
merit. In Rhode Island, where 
legislators are still chosen by the 
archaic M town +i system, a village 
with 1,000 inhabitants gets one 
• i t *rr- senator while the big niy fif 
Providence with Its population of 
250,000 gets only five! 

Rhode Island* where the Provi- 
dence voter who casts his ballot for 
a state senator has just about 
1 50th the voting power of a man 
hi the little village, is an extreme 
case — but almost everywhere ths 
big city voter has been at least 
partially disen franchisee - 

Obviously the gerrymander is a 
cheap political trick akin to Cutt- 
ing and heeling In the clinches in 
a prizefight or twisting an oppon- 
ent's knee in a football pile up. Un- 
questionably it is a travesty on our 
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system of Government,, which is 
Aiipposrd to e_u Lira n tee evefy citi- 
zen an equal voice. Yet the poly 
way It could be ended would be by 
the [loLluctaus who now gain wi 
adv^mtane from it. Human nature 
be hie what it ts P the gerrymander 
seems, here to slay. 

If any tiling is to be done about 
the widespread gerrymandering of 
congressional districts* this year 
Hid 1352 are the logical times. 
Aft^r every federal census the con- 
g region a I seats granted each state 
are changed in accordance with 
the shift and growth of papulation. 
Oq the basis of the 1950 census fig- 
ures recently announced, seven 
states* will gain seats, these being 
California, Florida* Maryland, 
Michigan, Texas. Virginia and 
Washington. Nine other states 
will lose seats, the&e being Pennsyl- 
vania. Kew York, Missouri, Okla- 
homa. Arkansas. Illinois, # Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi and Tennessee. 

All these states, unless they want. 
Id play with the device of electing 
congressmen at Lute*, will have to 
pass redisricting laws. 

What President Truman pro- 
posed was a federal taw which 
would stop the practice. He would 
like to have Confess set up stan- 
dards which would require every 
congressional district to have no 
fewer than 300.000 voters, and no 
more than 400,000. He would also 
like to see a requirement, thai the 
districts be composed of "contigu- 
ous and compact territory ,° which 
would put an end to the salaman- 
ders, the shoestrings, the dumb- 
bells and the snakes. 

Maybe Congress will pass such & 
Jaw. On the other hand, a lot of 
politic- tans In Washington are 
go Ing to wonde r w he the r the Presi - 
dent's proposal— which seems rea- 
sonable enough on the suri ace- 
could have anything to do with the 
r&ct that it would give the big 
cities, which have been mostly 
Democratic in recent history, & 
greater voice In Congress. 

Many other congressmen* now 
elected from districts that look 
funny on a map but are small, safe 
and comfortable to the people who 
own them, are bound to wonder 
what would happen to their jobs. 

As for the gerrymanders within 
a state, on which the President and 
the Congress have no power to act, 
the issue Is even clearer cuL What 
we have now in most states 1b a 
legislature elected on a completely 
unfair basts Only this legislature 
can make the elections any fairer. 

The trouble with Wiling that 
hardy animal the gerrymander is 
that so few politicians are willing 
to vote themselves into retirement. 
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Primer for Plant Protection 



By WILL OLI RSLER 



rlMERICAN indUitri*il4t«— seek- 
lng workable security measures 
against possible Red saboteurs 
within the walls — are examhiini; a 
new program flexible enough to be 
ufhipted tq the needs and limita- 
tions of any individual plant. 

The primary step in setting the 
program in motion is a survey of 
danger points in a plant's opera- 
tions. These should include every 
phase of activity affecting security. 
The survey should be made by an 
executive capable of spotting the 
danger points. Every executive 
should ask himself the grim ques- 
tion : If I were a saboteur^ how best 
could I cripple this pkuii or dam- 
age its product? 

The program was evolved by the 
Socony- Vacuum Oil Company :md 



is known as a "blueprint against 
sabotage." 

Heads of departments conducted 
the survey. The boss of industrial 
relations reported on screening 
and identification. Plant protec- 
tion was tafcen on by the head of 
claims and safety, The controller 
delved into preservation of com- 
pany records, 

When these reports and recom- 
mendations were in, company di- 
rectors took; a second step — ap- 
pointment of a single coordinator 
to correlate the reports into one 
over-all security blueprint. Need 
for a f nil- time coordinator will de- 




Check list against Red sabotage 

TRY THESE questions on your plant. The answers will 
indicate where plant security can be tightened: 

1. Hhj* one prison lii'rn juivrn reft|iOll*ihili^ fur H-c-tirilv? 

2. Arc th* k ntdtenient* of job iip[ilictfiil& checked ? 

3. Art* >inir v,iirkiM> Jtn^i rprinleil? 

4* Are identity curds nr IkhI^t- i^-nrtl Y 

5, Are sensitive jirr*i* reslriHed ? 

6, Are viiihir- *ii|jt-ri imm) ? 

7- llo guards or tiipcrvieora cheek l ruck delivt-ri«f 

8. I» production p*i>o|-cilierked nt frrtjurnl hut irregnhir 
interval *t 

9. Are vital ilorumeiitd prulretrif ? 

10, Have yon enlisted worker euope ration for nreitrily! 



pend on the size of the plant and 

the "EensftttU-y" of Its product, A 
small Arm may have to assign the 
coordinator's duties to some al- 
ready overburdened executive. 

But whether fuU-tSme or part- 
lime — one respon&ib le a fucial 
should be named to head up the 
security show. 

Modern sabotage accomplishes 
most by "delayed notion" tactics— 
the faulty wire that makes a radar 
unit break down, the loose screw 
that cohks out an airplane engine 
months later. The manufacturer 
of the seemingly trivial small part 
[ii u Sl t>e particularly on guard 
against the Red weapon of techno- 
logical sabotage. 

Core of the Socony blueprint 
against this threat are three basic 

■ spheres of protection' 1 : personnel, 
plant facilities, and the continuity 
ol company operations, including 

■ '. r i ■ l 1 1 1 1 ft MIL" uf vital rEoeisments 
First and most critical of these 

spheres is that of personnel. While 
the majority of workers are loyal* 
industry Is faced with the stark 
fact that sit least Individ- 
uals within our borders — according 
to the latest FBI estimates— are 
Reds or fellow travelers. 

The first step In weeding out 
these secret operatives is the use 
of questionnaires and interviews, 
which must serve as a preliminary 
security check for each applicant. 

Checkup should be made to in- 
iurr - -i i' .;U'M:' ai&d ttfttj ex- 
plore the loyalty issue. In addition 
to standard questions regarding 
education, employment record and 
experience, the following — for 
security reasons — should be re- 
quired: 

All past residential addresses. 

Record of arrests and sonvlc- 
tlonSp if any. 

Military status and prior mili- 
tary record. 

Orp animations to which appli- 
cant, belongs or belong which are 
on the Attorney General's "sub- 
versive" Ust> if any. 

Smaller firms cannot be expected 
to develop overnight the elaborate 
personnel checks and investigating 
techniques employed by large com- 
panies, but. two main points should 
be borne In mind by management: 

Check carefully the applicants 



5f* 
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statements, by phone* mail and 
personal contact with references, 
former employes, union superiors. 
Carry the check fat enough to 
establish reasonable certainty thai 
the applicant's answers are truth- 
ful. 

If the least doubt is raised, the 
applicant must not be hired until 
a further check can be made. 
Seriously "auspicious 11 eases — or 
those involving deliberate fal5£- 
hoodfl— should be reported to the 
FBL 

Other agencies that may provide 
screening and directives on "sensi- 
tive" fc operations Include Army, 
Navy. Air Force or Coast Guard 
Intelligence, ils w*h as Munitions 
Board investigators. 

National and local unions often 
can provide valuable background 
information by which the prospec- 
tive saboteur can be weeded out, 
Most unions will cooperate in this 
respect. 

Red-dominated unions may re- 
fuse. Active Interference by mem- 
btf* of such unions with antisabo- 
tage plans should bring immediate 
investigation. 

Tf r.he facts warrant, those re- 
sponsible should be discharged. 
Any overt violence should be re- 
ported to the FBL 

All workers at Socony must be 
fingerprinted. This provides an 
Identification checR In case of dis- 
aster and a vital aid In event of 
sabotage 

The fingerprint file can be a 
valuable protection for kny Ann 
engaged in defense production. 
The taking of prints Is an easily 
learned operation, and equipment 
can be purchased reasonably from 
a number of national concerns 
supplying police departments. 

Identity cards and badges are 
also of basic Importance. At 
Rocony. on "signing In" at the gate, 
workers; surrender identity cards 
and receive badges with their 
photos. Badges vary In color, us- 
ually restricting workers to specific 
areas. 

Identity cards are returned at 
quitting time when badces urn 
handed back. 

Smaller plants may Jlnd It. advis- 
able to set up simplified techniques, 
A bad^e of one color may serve all 
workers where operations are con- 
fined to a compact area. Identity 
badges may not be needed — If the 
plant la so small that guards can 
personally know all workers. 

But whatever simplifications are 
made, three Items are essentia I 

Employes should sign In and out 
—to provide a written record of the 
workers on plant grounds. 

Employes should Wear ll badge of 



CONCRETE 



CONSTRUCTION 



is economical 
for your*-.. 



HOUSE, I n Any size, style or Boof 
pl&ti, your concrete house will 
give you lid btitf comfort and 
•ftmoXDy, Willi ils flurahilily 
and low maintenance expanse a 
cuntrata hbom costs you les* 
per year in CjWIt Glftcfete also 
b firc&afr hiH'aii.sc 1 it vnn't burn} 





ftOADS and streets. Concrete 
pavt'iin-nt Ls inudnTiiU- in fir^t 
COffi. COsLs Ic.NS In fiiHinNuri i l r i • f 
lasts longer- The result: few- 
annttal-c&st service. Concrete 
is safer too. Wet ur dry, it in 
^kiil-n-sisttuit. After dark its 
light culor n-flwU more ligliL 



CDMlif tCIAI BUHQIHGS und 

<>llnT liirj^r sLniHilTrn nui'li 
schools, hmpiluls £i|i[irhiiruLs 

and churdies. In addition to 

\U tow annual cosf i-ur)<«t* 
et>iLNirucliou is firesafe and du- 
rjildr juhI pmvidi'js lusting 
bln-HMlh Jinil t-ndurtiig brnLil y. 
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FA1M BUILDINGS am] improve 
CM^bl of all kifid»- Concrete 
nii vi 7. Fwd iind In I Hit. kivpft live- 
*Uv*k Ui'uUh'wr ;\\u\ nrfrr- pnv- 
vt ri-m n^jiinst decay, rat*, tef- 
in i I t\s . >f t fc n i L.n ei n d f i r< * , < "on (Tete 
imp rovci (lent* make farming 
much c&*ier+ nmtr profitable. 



PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 

33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 

A naliongl Qr^anua«ion Iq improve and fJtletvd the uie* of portl-and -cement qnd 
COfiCfflre Hirpwgh itionfiflc retecncri qnd engineering field work 
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some description— making: it easier 
tn a pot intruders. 

Sensitive" ureas should be 
fenced off. Workers "cleared" for 
admittance here should wear spe- 
cial badges. 

No security blueprint could be 
effective without employe coopera- 
tion So important is this regarded 
at Socony that the company has 
aimouiieed a system of rewards for 
aid An apprehending saboteurs. 

S null tar plants can follow this 
reward technique on a scale eom- 
mensurate with their economic 
situation. Even a few hundred dol- 
lars can be a valuable Incentive to 
workers to stay alert. 

In the Held of plant protect Son, 
top role goes to the guards 

Many smaller firms may find it 
advisable to turn to established 
agencies equipped to handle the 
problem for a flat fee, surveying a 
plants needs and providing the 
trained men to take over the Job. 

A romixniy I'st.ublLsh.mi' it* own 
guard units should week the advice 
and guidance of local enforcement 
agencies, 

Surh agencies frequently know 
of reliable and experienced men 
available for this work. 

Guards at Socony plants have 
full responsibility for control of 
visitors. The visitor receives a 
badg e + Is escorted to the proper de- 
partment — and escorted back 
when the Interview Is ended. 

Smaller plants again may have 
Eo simplify. The boss 1 secretary or 
the office boy may have to serve as 
the visitor escort, Tf the plant op- 



erations are so compact that visi- 
tor* couldn't stray "off bounds," 
the escort service might be super- 
fluous. 

But checkinf of all visitors— and 
malting certain that they can't 
stray into sensitive areas— Ib vital 
In this regard, u number of plants 
already have suspended "open 
house" days and all plant tours for 
outsiders. 

Truck deliveries also must be 
strictly regulated. Guards should 
have lists of regular carriers com- 
ing In and out All vehicles except 
those regular carriers should be 
Identified before admittance* 

Spot checks should be made 
regularly on outside fences. (trei 
separation fences, locks and gates. 
Needed repairs should be made im- 
mediately. Watchmen should re- 
port at once any signs of tamper- 
ing 

Newcomers in defense produc- 
tion can obtain advice on outside 
protective measures from any of 
the large companies dealing in fac- 
tory fences. They should also check 
with manufacturers on such things 
ris alarm systems and locks. 

Checkup should be made of all 
plant procedures to eliminate weak 
spots- where a saboteur might 
strike- 
Foremen should Inspect all idle 
machines, particularly in a smaller 
shop where the unused pieces of 
equipment may be the ideal Spot 
for an explosive charge or other 
destructive device. 

Emergency equipment should be 
checked regularly and drills staged 



io familiarize workers with this 
gear. One man in each department 
should be responsible for summon- 
ing outside help if required. 

Most important is the protection 
of the product. Here the inspector 
plays a key role. 

Spot inspections of production 
should be made on a frequent but 
Irregular basis* The saboteur 
should never be able to know that 
every third tire— or tenth bolt— la 
- he on*.' inspected 

Final sphere of protection is that 
of company operations. This In- 
volves continuity of management 
and preservation of vital docu- 
ments. 

A system of temporary replace- 
ments has been set up at Socony— 
a ^second team" of trained men to 
take over In event top officials are 
knocked out. Any Arm in defense 
production should set up a similar 
"replacement program" to insure, 
if at all possible, continuity of pro- 
duction. 

To protect vital documents, 
Socony has installed a system of 
duplicate, triplicate and quadru- 
plicate copies, depending on the 
document's importance. Some are 
microfilmed to save space. Copies 
are stored in widely separated lo- 
calities—as protection against de- 
struction of originals, 

Smaller defense plants should 
follow roughly the same procedure. 
Ultimate security of a plant will 
depend on how selflessly workers 
and management cooperate to 
make the broad provisions or the 
pian effective. 



Deck of Dallas 

(Continued from page 39) 
normal, and some 2U years later 
the boy became an Army officer, 

As we have already suggested. 
H nicy's story at Lone Stat reads 
like an Army man's well merited 
progress from private to four-star 
general. He was chief of his ac- 
counting department section by 
]<*23 He was the company's iis.sb;- 
tant comptroller by 1927. In 1329 
he was assistant to Lone Star's 
president K the late L. B. Denning. 
In 1935 he was elected to the board 
of directors and made a vice presl- 
den1 

in 1936 he really assumed 
command of the company as ex- 
ec uttve vice president. And he held 
that job until he was made presi- 
dent In 1040. 

When Hulcy was named presi- 
dent of the Dallas Chamber of 



Commerce In 1947 H the first thing 
he did was go over to the Chamber 
building and shake hands with 
every one of the 100-odd employes , 
from janitors to department heads. 
He also committed to memory their 
faces and their lobs and at least 
an approximation of their names. 
The powerful Hulcy memory isn't 
so good when it comes to names of 
people. 

For Instance, when Deck was 
Introducing W. Stuart Symington, 
then Secretary of the Air Force, m 
a dinner. Hulcy said: 

"And now we'll hear from Mr 
SIM Fijian 

Symington got quick revenue h 
saying ; 

"Thank you, Durwood Halsey ! " 

Hulcy was the speech- maklngest 
president the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce has ever had. He placed 
himself on call and literally made 
hundreds of talks. If a speaker was 
wanted, for Instance, at a chamber 
of commerce dinner at Piano, 



Texas, where the farmers still swap 
mules on the town square, Deck 
would be there. 

Export of natural gas is a touchy 
subject In Texas. Deck Hulcy has 
worked hard for conservation laws. 
Lone Star exports no gas to the 
East It is Hulcy s pride that 40 
per cent of the Ras serviced by Lone 
Star Is casing-head gas. a residue 
of oil production. Casing -head gaa 
has Ions been flared and wasted 
So 40 pet cent of the gas Lone Star 
sells would be wasted on the atr If 
the company weren't making use 
of it. 

When the jobless Hulcy moved 
to Dallas in 1S£Q F with his wife and 
three kids, he settled in Oak Cliff, 
a big suburb separated from the 
rest of Dallas by the Trinity River, 
He is still a loyal Oak Cliffian. Soon 
after he moved to Dallas, Deck be- 
came chairman of the board of 
stewards of the Brooklyn Avenue 
Methodist Church. In recent years 
he has transferred his membership 
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to a church closer to his home, the 
Kessler Park Methodist. 

Hulcy s sons, Louis and Dtck, Jr^ 
are ^TjiduEitcs of the natural gas 
engineer* course at Texas College 
of Arts and Industries, Klnpvtf]e» 
Texas. And both $ons are now 
valued engineers lor Lone Scar Gas. 

Father Joseph Clinton Hulcy 
died in 1B3G. For a while Mother 
Hulcy was almost inconsolabte- 
Deek too 1c hi$ mother's mind off her 
grief by putting her to work— de- 
signing her "dream house" in 
FateaUne, Texas, where the vigor- 
ous lady now lives, 

Mother Hulcy's greatest pleasure 
now ts In the family reunions it 
Decks big stock farm near 
Palestine. 

It is Deck's greatest pleasure, too 

For on the farm every Fourth of 
July he his "most important 
committee meeting of the year." 
This committee meeting; is with his 
eight grandchildren , seven of them 
husky little boys. 

"The Fourth of July," say .4 Deck, 
M thal s the day when we puli out 
all the stops. 

That's the one day in the year 
when the kid* get all the so4a pop, 
barbecue, ice cre^m and water- 
melon they can hold with no ques- 
tions asked," 

And in the evening, Deck and his 
mother and all the rest of the 
Hulcy tribe sit. in front of the mod- 
ern farmhouse In a grove of trees. 
The grandchildren romp around 
the fringes °f the happy clan. 
Down in the valley, broad-beam cd, 
short-legged Hereford cattle crop 
in the vetch. 

And it is a far cry from the terri- 
ble winter of which the Hulcy 
family spent In a covered wagon, 
waiting for a foundered horse to 
get well. 




"Tim had my liueliHiid i*u't lirrr 
■ — if he tterp fixing it. 1\1 know 
jut tiriul lei tell liliih tii tin" 



00! Wax by the carTON 

Another Exclusive Cities Service Advance 
New I -ton carTON full of E€onomies 



Fully refined wax in 1-ron canuss 
h now marking up another new 
high for Cities Service progress 
51 veriest Only Cities Service packs 
wax this new way , » . this best way 
to give you extra economic*. And 
you still £et that most basic of nil 
econom ie*— the rhrou^h-and- 
through quality of Cities Service 
fully refined wax. Tell Cklct Serv- 
ice what you want in wax . . . and 
what technical assistance you'd 
like. You'll get all you ask for* 
Write now to CITIES SERVICE OH 
Company. Room HU9, Sixty Wall 
Ttwver, New York 5 T N. TC 
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The Pension Turnabout 



(Continued from page 45 ) 
choose a neighborhood which suits 
hi& purse and the make-up of hks 
family Within that neighbor hood, 
he will have to build a home that 
conforms to some extent with 
the neighborhood standards and 

tastes. 

There U n certain amount of 
freedom here, but not total free- 
dom. There are definite limitations 
on rugged Individualism, One of 
these Is fcfti old American problem 
of keeping up with the Joneses 
without breaching the bounds 
of neighborhood conventionality. 
Fortunately for the newcomer to 
Pension l a k we are now in a period 
of relative stability where the 
canons of pension "providing eti- 
quette can be rather firmly stated 

SlNOE the prime purpose of pen* 
sinn granting is to slve the worker 
some retirement security, the mut- 
ter of money needs to be considered 
first. There are two approaches to 
this matter. Bis business and big 
iminiis take the hard-cash view- 
point that a retired person needs 
about Sl 50 a month to subsist in 
comfort. On the theory that a re- 
tiree has some small savings of his 
own. the big payroll Industries to- 
day use the pension base of SI 00 to 
$125 a month. Since the typical 
retiree at 6& will draw about $72 a 
month from Social Security bene- 
fits the company generally is ex- 
pected to make up the difference. 

The other approach, usually used 
by small and medium businesses, la 
based on the pensioner's standard 



of living, Most latter-day plans in 
moderate -steed firm* aim at giving 
the average beneficiary about SO 
per cent of his final pay rate, In- 
cluding what he gets from Social 
Security. 

There are other conventional re- 
quirements, almost sls important 
as money. One is the age of retire- 
ment, generally 65; another is the 
number of years' service necessary 
to earn a pension, commonly 25. 
Bulb these rige -figures, however, 
ran be Juggled a bit If the com- 
pany's history t financial status and 
type of work seem to warrant 
juggling. 

Currently more important is 
the question of what to do about a 
serviceman's pension during his 
absence with the armed forces, 
surveys show that practically 
every firm allows time with the 
armed forces to count exactly as 
time on the Job< thus solving the 
seniority problem. But when It 
comes to paying the cost of a mili- 
tary absentee's pension, there is no 
established convention. Big con- 
cerns, which can afford to pay some 
or all of their share, usually do. 
Smaller firms, which clearly can t 
afford such generosity K usually sus- 
pend payments, 

Bui, what about the pension of 
the nondefense worker who leaves 
to take a defense job? Since one 
reason lor pension -planning is to 
keep employes from job-hopplng 4 
few Arms will voluntarily protect 
either seniority or payments in 
such cases, 




These rules of custom— Keeping 
up with thr Joneses— apply only to 
covering dauaes of a pension plan. 
The manner m which a plan Is 
financed is something else. Here 
it's a case of cutting the cloth to 
J3t each individual company. There 
are a few Arms— either very big or 
very small— which choose a pay- 
as-you-go plan, meeting their 
pension obligations out of operat- 
ing costs. But this system, r*e*i 
when it pans out, requires a 
plethora of paper work. 

Most large companies prefer to 
pay the money Into a trust fund, 
leaving the administration head- 
aches to the trustees. Med lum - 
sized businesses find It easier to 
purchase a master contract from 
the insurance companies^ another 
clean-cut method. Many small 
businesses use a profits -sharing 
agreement, feeding the pensions 
kilty out of surplus earnings, if 
any. 

But no method of pension 0- 
naming is as simple as It sounds 
From the plant corporation down 
to the roadside shop, a pension -giv- 
ing company is committing itself 
to solemn pledges that stretch far 
into the future, For that reason P 
the current habit of most firms 1^ 
to seek the aid of actuaries rather 
than the company lawyer or 
hanker With nn reflection on the 
latter two professions, this seems 
the prudent thin pi to do, especially 
when collective bargaining is. in the 
picture. 

A N ACTUARY Is educated prof fis- 
sion ally to find the workability 
formula In any given set of pen- 
sion-planning conditions. The 
union is more than likely to take 
his word if he proposes that the 
workers contribute their money- 
share to the plan. The employer 
can generally count on an actu- 
ary's finding a financial solution to 
the knotty problems — for example, 
how to spread the past service costs 
on Long-time workers who are 
Hearing the retirement age. 

Self-Interest can be myopic and 
timid, but it also can be long-rang^ 
and bold. No smaU part of man- 
agement's increasing affinity for 
pension - planning falls into the 
latter classification. 

There Is today. Especially among 
small business men. a prevailing 
belief that private pensions are an 
antidote to the federal Welfare 
State, One antl-F&lr Dealer, who £e§ 
writing a book on social Insurance, 
reasons this way : 

■ J The whole conspiracy of creep- 
ing Socialism is to fool people into 
believing that they can t provide 
for themselves. Private peri: i-:n ■. 



nil 
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are a partial answer to that. Even 
on the basis of 51Q0-S125 a month, 
pensions are not too expensive for 
management to carry and not so 
big that the average wage earner 
doesn't have to practice some 
thrift. It Is far better for manage- 
ment to provide social insurance, 
and to keep some measure of con- 
trol, than to let the Government 
take over. 1 ' 

Another argument of the same 
long-range variety comes from 
business men who believe that the 
liberalized Investment of pension 
funds could quicken the corpse of 
dynamic capitalism. Insurance 
Arms and trust companies now 
hold about $4,000,000,000 of pen- 
sion investment funds. Most of it 
has gone into ultraconscrvative 
bonds, but there Is a barely visible 
shift toward bolder investment. 

Both New York and Massachu- 
setts now permit insurance com- 
panies to Invest some percentage 
of their holdings In common stock. 
Penston trustees, unless specifl- 
cully exempt by terms of contract, 
are bound by law to observe the so- 
called "prudent Investor's rule'* In 
the handling of funds. But several 



""LSlHirty lu* i:ifV<*r toinp frmii ihr 
EovrririunH. Tli*- hislflrv of 
iihiTtt b* ihr \ii*tuf\ nf L Nh ■ inm- 
l iiiini' nf aovrrnnirnl fHiivrr. nut 
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recent contracts allow the trustees 
— or sometimes Instruct them — to 
invest the funds In mildly specula- 
tive ventures. The pension fund for 
a rubber company, for example. Is 
financing a California broadcast 
Arm, A plastics company's pen- 
sion fund Is supplying the capital 
for an Ohio machine tool factory. 



EEDLES5 to say, these are cau- 
tious experiments, not as yet a 
definite trend. But they do indicate 
future possibilities, and they are 
encouraged by recent events, The 
RFC scandals, for instance, consti- 
tute a powerful argument against 
federal financing and suggest the 
need of new horizons for private 
capitals. 

So T.hP cycle which hn.t returned 
the pension -planning initiative to 
management may not be just a 
solitary cob It may be a whee]- 
wtthin- wheels. It could even be 
part of a larger movement— acme 
of It becoming visible In national 
politics— to put American economy 
bacfc on a baste of responsible pri- 
vate enterprise. 
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The Store That Acts as Neighbor 



(Con tinned from page 48} 
coal miners, steel mill worker*, fac- 
tory hands and business men's 
service clubs, everywhere within 
shopping radius of Allen town. 
Have these style exhibitions been 
elective? Says Hess: 

''Sale* ot dresses, suits and coats 
to wives of local workers have ex- 
ceeded all previous records. And 
don't think this is just low-priced 
stuff. Bethlehem steel workers, for 
instance, earn $90 to SI 50 a week: 
and there are 10,000 of them in our 
area. They're proud to see their 
wives well dressed. The simple idea 
mf telling men some of the reasons 
behind feminine fashion hasn't 
made the boys wild about doubling 
wifey's dress budget — but we're 
gradually winning them over. 0 

Some He&s ideas have had unex- 
pected, even comical results, in 
(act p the city of A J lento wn had to 
p:i_ss a few quick ordinances to pre- 
vent the repetition of one Idea 
w h Ic li developed complications . 
Hi- -.a hnci Snnta Claus arrive on his 
store roof in a helicopter. Accord- 
ing to plan, Santa was to descend 
to the street on a five-story ladder 
supplied by the Fire Department — 
first freeing thousands of toy bal- 
loons, 1Q0 of them bearing gift cer- 
tificates. 

What sounded like a happy no- 
tion turned out to be too good. On 
Santa's day of arrival some 20 r OOO 
thronged the streets around the 
store. The police of ALlentown had 



never before own confronted with 
such it mob Traffic was paratyzed. 
business disrupted. "Never again 
said the commissioners, passing an 
ordinance which made it the first 
and last time Santa come to Allen- 
town In that manner 

Every Christmas since then Hess 
has rented the local Fair Grounds. 
There, with crowds seated in the 
stand Sp Santa still comes in a heli- 
copter. Before Ira vine f or the Hess 
store, he invites everyone to line up 
for a neighborly treat of free 
frankfurters. Ice cream and drinks, 
and tor Christmas Rifts r Inciden- 
ts Uy P Hess saw no reason to limit 
this kind of public enthusiasm to 
the Christmas season. Nowadays, 
the performance Is repeated every 
Easter— with & f reat Easter bunny 
breaking out of a gigantic egg.) 

"But thing* of this &ort " Hess 
says, "are quick razzle-das^le 
stunts. They give us a kick— but 
we have tried, of course, to build 
nur business by mare serious 
efforts." 

"What." we asked, "Is the single 
example of customer-relations 
which pleases your customers more 
than any other'* Nol stunts. Some- 
thin r that's constant and has gone 
into the build inf of confidence/* 

Ht thought about this lor a 
while before he answered: "In my 
opinion. it*s our policy on returns, 
In some Stores, you Know B ret tim- 
ing merchandise Is a real head- 
ache, You're routed from clerk to 
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floorwa-llter Floorwalker sends you 
Ln section manager, section mitfc- 
aeicr to C?r>mpL:iiiLl* nr the Adjust- 
ment Desk. Well, we cut that out 
long ago. Our customers can bring 
merchandise back to any clerk in 
the store Wc have no questions: 
no waiting. Money is refunded in- 
stantly Of course we never stop 
telling customers or this policy 
They know that if for any reason 
Uu'v change their minds, refunds 
i:ome ih a minute I believe that 
this, a;? much as any other part of 
our ciistomer- relations, has cut 
sales hesitation and helped In- 
crease business year after year 

■We sometimes run into odd ex- 
periences. 0 he continued. iH Not 
long ago a woman brought us some 
yarn she'd bought 27 years ago. 
'Never found a chance to knit a 
sweater; she said 'Here's the old 
sales -ticket, still In the bag.' The 
clerk, seeing the date, was startled. 
But she knew Bess policy. Aware 
of management backing, she re- 
turned the purchase price without 
a word. A wise policy, you ask? We 
maintain u is. Thai Incident got so 
much word -of -mouth advertising 
— and even newspaper toveiftge 
that it paid many, many times the 
sum we refunded/ 1 

Other ' 'originals'* that have paid 
good dividends are these : 

L The cosmetic department 
found it difficult to sell luxury 
items to the average Allen town 
shopper. After aU* not every work- 
ing girl can lay out S& for a bottle 
Of toilet water. But the Hess staff 
discovered that you could sell a 
whole line of luxury cosmetics if 
you placed them In a single pack- 
age. Though the package might 
cost $20 it would be bought if the 
customer couid pay for It at the 
nitf of 50 cents a wcek- 

2* Virtually every department 
store has a bridal consultant. This 
is a department that caters; pri- 
marily to romance — providing 
trousseaus for brides arid their at- 
tendants. He^s, went & step further. 
Every prospective bride receives as 
a gift from the ^tore. a guide book 
which lists items necessary to 
newly married couples. Many of 
these, of course, are household 
goods. By having the bridal eon- 
It-ant lead the customer's 
thoughts into the realm of basic 
home furnishings, Hess has 
brought a steady flow of new busi- 
m^-iii to his furniture and house 
furnishing departments . . , from 
girls who came in just for wedding 
gowns. 

3- Most department stores 
gladly present fashion shows to 
women N s ctiibs, Hess himself spon- 
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i-ors uii a vcrn^c of three u wt'ek. 
Their success prompted him to 
pioneer In a new field — arid he now 
olTers sporting goods displays iu 
men's cluba and father- and- son 
school functions. 

4* Few people. Intent on buying 
furniture, make their purchases 
the first time they enter a store, 
They like to shop uround. Hess has 
found that this delay in buying can 
be made a department store's ad- 
vantage "Look." the sale* person 
says to a prospective customer, "it's 
a lot easier to furnish a room— and 
to visualize how it will loofc — when 
you're standing in it Lftan when 
you're here fcn our shop. Why don't 
you have one of our people visit 
your home' 1 Thta costs you nothing 
at all, nur does it put you under any 
obligation. He'll bring pictures and 
catalogs and I think he will help 
you to s« exactly how things will 
look." Now it's true th&t almost 
every department store has Its 
Interior decorators. But an Interior 
decorator sounds like something 
expensive and a hit exotic. At the 
Hess store they are simply co- 
workers who operate in your home, 

By taking the glamour out of in- 
terior decoration and making it 
seem a normal. Inexpensive and 
quite ordinary store operation, 
Hess hiLsbeen able to furnish many 
Pennsylvania homes. 
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FELL, no doubt all these are Good 
business; but we ourselves still like 
I he little, heart- warming notions 
the Hess store dreams up— the kind 
that touch customers emotionally. 
Take the pleasant thing that woes 
on, for example, in the children's 
barbershop. When a Child comes 
in for his first trim, the barber in 
his friendliest fashion asks his 
name, age and when he was born. 
Before he leaves he gets a stock of 
lollypops and a First Haircut" 
certificate. And thereafter on each 
birthday for a few years, he re- 
ceives a gift from the store. 

Not long ago a visiting Boston 
business man P who'd heard of some 
of the Hess innovations, dropped 
into the store. Hess took three 
hours to show him around, ex- 
plained the things his store was 
doing and described ideas by the 
score. 

<'Why didn't I think of that?" the 
visitor kept saying. 

Hess laughed. "Ideas cost us 
nothing. All we do Is keep our 
minds open for the simple^ nelRh- 
borly thhiR. Maybe in thEse days 
lots of businesses haven't the time 
or patience. But to us— such things 
not only pay off— they make busi- 
ness worth while." 
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Union Pacific hub of the West 
offers strategic advantages 
for industrial expansion 
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Imon Pacific properties in 
Ogden, Utah, offer industry on 
excellent location for monufoc- 
tuiing, processing and warehous- 
ing. 

This area is the hub of the rail* 
rood's famed overland transpor- 
tation system, □ strategic distri- 
bution pomt for the rapidly de- 
veloping W>st. 

These industrial tracts have 
paved street and oil public utili- 
ties- A ready supply of skilled 
and semi-skilled labor is on hand- 



Among the 25 industries estab- 
lished here ares American Can, 
Continental Oil, Gamble-Sfcog- 
mo x Solar Battery and Sperry 
Flour. 

1 00 Acres of induslriol tracts are 
still available in the ISO acre 
area . . . for new or expanding 
industries requiring roil siding 
plant sires. 

Ogctan is located in a beautiful, 
wide, mountain - ringed setting, 
with a healthful climate and 
friendly people. 
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We Need Not Starve for Raw Materials 



(Conlinutd fro™ pagr 27 \ 
Of* obtained from whatever part of 
the world can produce them most 
easily and cheaply, but wars and 
monopolistic price-souring hart 
taught lts to reduce our dependence 
on Par East tin by Increasing Im- 
ports ol the harder~to-mine metal 
in Bolivia and Africa—and most 
important of all, by finding ways to 
use less Lin. 

Using every trick in the box, we 
are slowly but surely eliminating 
tin from our of scarce metals, 
We proved the strength of our posi- 
tion last March when tin .soared to 
$1.82 a pound r compared With the 
WorEd War H price of 52 cents. As 
a result of our one -nation buyer's 
strike 1 . i he price tumbled overnight. 

Despite our healthy stockpile 
and Increased reliance on Bolivian 
ores, we might not have been able 
tq risk the gesture were it not for a 
number of new tin -saving methods 
which our manufacturers have 
been working on ever since Pearl 
Harbor. Chief of these Is the new 
electrolytic? process of plating the 
steel sheets from which cans are 
made. By distributing the tin. more 
thinly and uniformly, this method 
has reduced by about 50 per cent 
the amount at tin trsed In caea. 
This means a 25 per cent reduction 
In U, tin requirements, and a 
savin? of one-eighth gf the world's 
tin needs. 

Tin cans that are virtually tin- 
less also are behuj introduced The 
National Production Authority has 
banned the use of tin plate for cans 
used in packaging many dry prod- 
uct^ and for sho rte nln % J u brtca nts 
and paints. 

Black plate, a sheet steel coated 
with lacquer . will do many of these 
jobs, The American Can Company 
and 20 other Arms have developed 
an enameled steel container which 
may be suitable for many canned 
foods. Containers of res In-treated 
cardboard and Blfiss may also sup- 
plant tin in many cases. Plastic 
wrapping* instead of tint oil for 
cheese and other edibles are satis- 
factory 1 and great reduction in the 
tin content of tooth paste and 
shaving cream tubes can be made 
with not too much trouble, 

Solder used to consume a lot of 
tin, but In World War H our plants 
redesigned their automatic solder- 
ing machines so that the percent- 
age of tin used has shrunk from 50 
to ten. Solder that Is almost tin- 
free has been found suitable lor 
many cans. All these developments 



suggest that when the chips are 
down, we may be able lo do without 
Asian tin easier than Asian cuiin- 
tries can do without the American 
market. 

When war clouds gathered ten 
years ago, our greatest shortage 
problem was rubber. Today we are 
protected by a $750,000,000 paid-up 
insurance policy — the cost of the 
synthetic rubber factories which 
have freed us to a great extent 
from dependence on the Far East 
rubber plantations. Taken out of 
moth balls in recent months, these 
plants won will produce at an an- 
nual rate of about 750,000 tons and 
are headed toward a goal of 900,000 
— more than the total world pro- 
duction ol tree rubber ten years 
a^o, when we had no synthetic. 
(By way of comparison, last year's 
U. S. rubber consumption— an all- 
time record — totaled 1.258,557 tons, 
of which ton& were synthe- 

tic and T20 + 2$H tons were natural ) 
In addition p the plantations are ex- 
pected to produce L-B6D.0GO tons of 
natural rubber this y ear- 
In the opinion ol John L. Col Iyer, 
president of the S. F, Goodrich 
Company, these figures point to a 
1 951 world surplus of 625,000 tons 
of rubber of all kinds — far more 
than this country used annually 
bet ore World War IL This im- 
pending f lut Is interesting because 
the price of Par East rubber more 
than tripEed during 1 050, As the 
output of our synthetic plants In- 
creases, the pdee of crude should 
tumble, and we should collect divi- 
dends on the big Insurance policy. 

This forecast Is reassuring, but 
it Is not complete. Sudden In- 
creases in military demands may 
pinch the civilians now and then. 
And man-made rubber won't do 
everything. During the last war 
the amount of natural rubber in 
tires ran all the way from one and 
one hall per cent in smalt passen- 
ger car tires up to 30 per cent In 
truck and bus sizes, and the tire* 
on big bombers usually were 100 
per ce ht natural. Across the board, 
tires ran about 13 per cent natural, 
and that was found to be too Low— 
ttres didn't last lon^ enough. 

Today, manufacturers recom- 
mend about 20 per cent. To meet 
this need in an emergency, we have 
been stockpiling heavily — it is a 
safe guess that Government and 
industry now have 800,000 tons, 
There also has been a lot of per- 
sonal stockpiling since the trouble 
in Korea began, and never before in 



history have American motorists 
owned so many tires. If the ceiling 
fails, we are in far better shape 
than we were on Pearl Harbor day. 

Meanwhile, score* of our ablest 
chemists are working on the pro- 
blem of Ih-- i l i . 1 1 i.i-rrued by syn- 
thetic rubber tires on the road— 
the limiting factor In heavy-duty 
use. If they lick the heat problem, 
rubber from Asia will no longer be 
a mafor concern 

Many small items normally come 
from China which it would be a 
nuisance to do without perma- 
nently, The planes that brought 
tungsten over the Hump during the 
war also carried hog bristles, 
feathers arid down, and silk waste, 
Painters swear by brushes made 
from Chinese bristles. They have 
flexibility and H snap"; the scaly 
surface of the bristles acts as a 
reservoir lor paint, and each bristle 
ends in two horns which help the 
paint flow to the surface pointed 
We have plenty of hogs, but we 
feed them up and kil! them young 
belore their bristles are long 
enough for brushes, while the 
Chinese let them grow to bew link- 
er ed old age. 

We are stockpiling feathers and 
down to pad sleeping bags for 
Arctic troops. No chemist can 
match the waterfowl In ir, l'-liu" 
this ideal insulating material, 
which may be a matter of life or 
death to many soldiers in a future 
war. We are trying to get It from 
Long Island ducks, but labor costs 
are high and the raisers are not 
geared to process it, 

Silk waste In the form of scraps 
and punctured cocoons Is Invalu- 
able for making the igniter powder 
b*#g used in naval guns, for it 
leaves no residue to set off the next 
charge prematurely, and it is also 
resistant to the corrosive action of 
smokeless powder. We coo id use 
cotton, but it has a shorter tile in 
storage, and the powder would 
have to be repacked alter a time. 
Tlu 1 Navy hah been wonting on sub- 
stitutes ever since the war with 
Spain. 

For our burlap bags and bagging 
twine we depend on Pakistan and 
India. Burlap is cheap and moth- 
proofs we can use reinforced paper 
or cotton, but they will not take its 
plarr. India also .supplies most ol 
our black pepper. The price, once 
four cents a pound, Is nqw SI. B0, 
and the supply Is short. It has been 
demonstrated, however , that you 
can dilute it heavily with ground 
cottonseed hulls and not too many 
people will complain, 

From this brief review it appears 
thai if the Iron Curtain should 
creep over all Asia, we could make 
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out for a number of years, but the 
cost of coping with shortages and 
devising substitutes would tie 
heavy. Loss of Indian products 
would be a serious blow. The bal- 
ance or power in several essential 
minerals would shift to Africa, 
whose docks nnd single-track raii- 
m ays would be particularly vulner- 
able to bombing and sabotage in 
ease of war. 

As James Boyd, director of the 
Bureau of Mi tie* ;i!id )u j :id of the 
Defense Minerals Administration^ 
points out, the United States, 
with seven per cent of the world's 
population, living on six per cent 
of the world s land area, is doing 



40 per cent of the world's work and 
using 50 per cent of the world a 
mineral production. We are al- 
ready beginning to reach out for 
South American iron, and It Is 
clear that the expanding American 
Industrial system depends on un- 
impeded access to the best and 
most easily obtained raw materials 
In an emergency we can perform 
miracles of ingenious substitution, 
but In the Long run an ersatz policy 
can Lead only to a fantastic in- 
crease of man-hours per unit and 
a lowered standard of living. To 
quote John Foster Dulles, 11 The 
defense Which accepts encircle- 
ment quickly decomposes " 



Souvenirs of Everywhere 



In corners of homes all over the 
United States are miniature Eiffel 
Towers, Arches of Triumph, and 
ash trays with gaily colored scenes 
of Paris. To Legionnaires of World 
War I, they evoke the nostalgic 
memory of the Legion's first Paris 
convention. Far Saul Goldfarb 
they recall one of the few conven- 
tions at which a lot of souvenirs 
were bought. Hp sent motit of 
them from his Jersey City ware- 

There's nothing odd about that 
to Goldfarh, head of the firm that 
does about <i5 per cent of all the 
American souvenir business. Prob- 
ably less than ten per cent of all 
souvenirs, he explains, have any- 
thing more than a labeled connec- 
tion with the location they com- 
memorate. 

Miniature beaded moccasins are 
as desirable a souvenir of Aitoona., 
Pa p as Albuquerque, N. M. A glass 
ash tray, with a brightly colored 
lithograph pasted on the bottom* 
gladdens the tourist's heart In 
Waxahachie, Tea., or Caribou, Me 

Americans iove souvenirs to the 
tune of about $75 r A00 h DOG a year, 
but just why they buy what they 
buy is not always apparent. New 
Orleans, for instance, Is the Land of 
bayous, of the Mardi graa. and is a 
major seaport. Yet, the city r s mosl 
popular memento Is a miniature 
metal horse. 

Miniature horses happen to be 
popular souvenirs everywhere rx- 
cept on dude ranches. The Gold- 
farbs, Saul and his brother. Philip, 
sell several million souvenir hor^s 
every year. Including some 200 
gold-plated Jobs, standing about 16 
Inches high, which retail for about 
Sflfl each. 

The mosl popular souvenirs with 
visitors to New York City are 



Indian Items. But to Saul tipldfaru 
the biggest mystery was. a World 
War IT boom. 

' Have you ever seen one of those 
souvenir pillow covers In anybody's 
home?" he asks. "We sold millions 
daring the war. but I can't find 
anybody who ever used one " 

Generally speaking, the souvenir 
business doesn'L change much. New 
items are almost always a variation 
of an old number. 

Today the Industry accepts Lt as 
fact that no souvenir will sell un- 
less It Is h+ useful." That, however. 
Is no great problem, because any 
item can he made useful by attach- 
ing a thermometer to it. 

Inflation, of course, has upped 
prices from nickel and dime. Once 
the bullet pencil was the biggest 
volume seller at Ave cents : today 
it is still tops, but at a quarter. 

It appears that neither rising 
prices nor depressions can hurt the 
business. Evidently there Is a 
little bit of brag in souvenirs. Thus 
an Item sells better If. In addition 
to the locality name, a picture Is 
pasted on. An indication of this is 
the 4,000,000 scenic dccalrjomanlas 
that one Arm alone sells each year. 

About the beginning of February 
things start to hum as souvenir 
venders get ready for their big sea 
son which begins Decoration Day 
and ends Labor Day, The Goldfn rbs 
will ship about 1.QD0 parcels a day 
during that time. They'll use more 
than 500.000 four-leaf clovers for 
lucky piece key chains, and torus of 
cowhide for purses, address books, 
and key cases. 

With no shortage of gas evident, 
Americans will be traveling more 
than ever this summer and fall, 
and most will bring back or send a 

"souvenir of ,+ to prove they've 

been mere.— Wilfred Weiss. 
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Their Sales Go up in Smoke 



(Continued from page 33 1 
In public if they would smoke like 
gentlemen. His girls smoked with 
sueh abandon that the local fire 
department was worn to a frazzle 
and Neiison. fearful that the col- 
lege would be burned to the 
ground, restricted the girls to two 
fl reproofed smoking rooms. 

Nobody knows how many people 
of either sex smoke. The trade 
guesses that two thirds of all men 
and one third of ail women smoke. 
The surprise ts that the trade feels 
that 98 per cent of those who smoke 
consume at least a pack a day. 

In 1929, Hill moved past Chester- 
field and was hi a photo finish with 
Camel f or the lead, And he did it 
with a campaign that was. quite 
possibly, the most successful In 
cigarette history and without 
doubt the most controversial. It 
was his immortal, "Reach Tor a 
Lucky Instead of a Sweet." 

It was, certainly a campaign 
aimed primarily at the girls and it 
started In 1927 when Hill saw a 
fleshy woman walking down the 
street chewing on a wad of gum. He 
turned and saw a youthful goddess 
reclining in a taxi and puffing a 
cigarette. Then and there was 
born, 1 'Reach for a Lucky Instead 
of a Sweet." 

There was a point of difference. 
It had everything— it appealed to 
women and to men on aesthetic 
grounds; It was a "conscience 
soother"; an all 'important stem in 
cigarette peddling, and it hinted 
Lhat cigarettes were good for you. 



Hut there were repercussions. 
The people who sold sugar were 
made unhappy: Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and the Philippines (the last a fine 
market captured and kept by ches- 
terfield) banned Luckies. Echrafft's 
refused to sell them Sen, Heed 
Stnoot listened to his Irate Utah 
Sugar beet farmers and became 
critical on the Senate floor. 

In 1M9 the Federal Trade Com- 
mission got Hill to drop his unkind 
suggestion. A story has it that the 
"sweet" campaign almost bank- 
rupted the candy business. Actu- 
ally, the candy business Improved 
But other sugar users suffered. 
Old Gold turned the campaign to 
its advantage by suggesting you 
"reach for a chocolate, light up an 
Old Gold and enjoy both," 

Under the PTC pressure Hill 
dropped the "sweet" from his slo- 
gan but offered "sound advice" to 
"reach for a Lucky instead" and 
pictured fat men beside svelte 
Apollos. One of the fattest of the 
fat men bore a shocking resem- 
blance to mil himself. 

The Hi sweet" campaign still 
brings clucks of appreciation from 
cigarette men. In point of truth it 
was a steal quite possibly uncon- 
scious, from another falr^to- mid- 
dling peddler, Lydia Finkharn In 
1391. Miss Plnkham's distinguished 
literature carried the slogan, 
"Hcach for a vegetable Instead of 
a sweet." 

in 1&30 Hill switched to a theme 
that dominates cigarette advertis- 
ing today. He originated the 



"medical" pitch by getting 20.679 
physicians to say that 'Luckies 
were definitely less irritating/' The 
American Medical Association toot 
■ dim view of this dodge. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has never 
liked ll claiming that "all ciga- 
rettes arc irritating/ 1 

Today the bis gimmick in adver- 
tising is the "medical story" and a 
lot of old tobacco hands rather 
wish somebody would think of 
something else. The medical story 
is a defensive offense. In othfcr 
words, anonymous doctors, inde- 
pendent laboratory technicians, 

iiud nil hludi ol -;■ n-i-- i^xc^p! 

amateur } assure you that ciga- 
rettes aren't really doin^ you as 
much harm as your conscience 
suggests they are. And the reason 
your conscience is bothering you 
(and me) is that we spent our 
youth being warned against 
tobacco. 

The occasional scare stories that 
find print have yet to hurt the sale 
of cigarettes. Nobody has proved 
anything. The fact seems to be 
that cigarettes are not as harmful 
as some suggest, nor as beneficial 
as others avow. 

But those who would get away 
from advertising that is predicated 
on an admission that cigarettes 
can be a source of unpleasantness 
are shown the sales graphs, and 
Pall Mall and Philip Morris stand 
□ut like the humps on a camel's 
back. The king-size Pall Mull has 
pushed past Old Gold into fifth 
place on a "medico-conscience" 
slogan that it eliminates "throat 
scratch," 

Philip Morris, the f astest -rising 
cinurette m thE industry Is fourth 
It has spent S20 p GOO i O(HJ in less than 
two years and increased its annual 
sale more than 10 .000 ,00-6.000 by 
saying it eliminates "cigarette 
hang-over/* 

Camel, the only one of the Big 
Three to show a gain Ln sales in 
1950. guards your "T-Zone." What 
they are all trying to say. and do 
say in small type, Is that they are 
offering a mild tobacco But it's a 
'point of difference " and with al- 
most everybody smoking, the medi- 
cal tale Is a telling story. 

The ceaseless search for a point 
of difference has resulted In some 
fetching little Inconsistencies in ad 
campaigns. The commonest, of 
course. Is the switch. The switch Is 
simpiy a reversal of a selling story. 

Old Gold for years didn't have 
"a cough in a carload/' a medical 
pitch if ever there was one Today 
Old Gold men aren't "medicine 
men/' they're "tobacco men" and 
they Just sell i+ pieasure/ p Camel's 
original medical story was that 
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they were ^ood f cr your nerves. 
Today they fluard your T-^otte. 
"noted ihroar specialists repot i 
Luckles also were once just what 
the doe l or ordered, but today It's 
the men who know Tob:ic:4-L> best 
who recommend Uiinn Tlnw men 
who Know tobacco best also recom- 
mend Chester held , only they do it 
more quietly. Today Camel risks 
you to try a for an days which is 29 
more than they thought you would 
need back tn the 

These changes occur becnu.se a 
campaign fails, wears uuL its wel- 
come, or im other brands drive be^ 
gins to Jillc-c T] iv v nil copy one an- 
other's ideas slavishly but nobody 
could ever figure out a way to copy 
the most successful of all. 

It was Lucky Strike O recti has 
Gone to War" with which Hill In- 
creased Lucky salts 3B per cent Ln 
three months Being completely 
Ln explicable tt was uncoplable, It 
can take as long as slit months for 
a campaign to elicls Thp :ici a^n- 
cies complain that their clients tire 
of a slogan much quicker than does 
the public. 

Sometimes the public prints 
show a refreshing disagreement 
between two major campaigns. In 
the early IfiJO's you were advised 
by Luckies to smoke cheLr prndtu't 
to keep from eating , while Camel 
stated that nothing helped the 
apjyetltf 3 quite so much as a Camel 
The latter, incidentally, is the 
great rebutter. Through the years 
It has drawn many a bead on cam- 
paigns of rivals and answered 
them. Particularly Luetics. 

Camel cut loose at Lucky Strike's 
■ ' toasted 1 1 by s Lig jesting you 1 'smoke 
i fresh cigarette." It aJso spent a 
lot of money in amusing ads called, 
■It s fun to be fooled 4 but—." To^ 
day Old Gold \s alone against the 
field with Its "antimediclne man M 
plugging. 

They are all in a fierce brawl for 
million-dollar stakes and while 
they Jump on a Rood campaign 
band wii^on they will buck their 
hunche.-s with important money. 
Camel spent SI ,000.000 in one week 
when It came up with a thine called 
cellophane In 1931. Luckles backed 
HUfs hunches for a record 5250,- 
DOOpOOO and some of them were ex- 
pensive lemons. For instance his 
■sheep dip" which regained the 
national lead for Camel So severe 
was the public repulsion to "sheep 
dip" that Hm went soft and for 
months used nothing but pictures 
of beautiful Rlrks and more beauti- 
ful boys. 

They are all betting they know 
how to appeal to you and not 
offend- Camels once put a lot of 
money into &audy tray* for mum 
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cLub cigarette girls. One evening 
a < "n me L executive saw a man order 
his fine's brand from a girl. The 
purchaser gave the girl a buck and 
afLer the cunning custom of such 
rives ?ihe gave him no change. The 
purchaser blanched and so did the 
Camel executive^ The next day 
Camel ceased supplying trays on 
the ground they were builders of 
111 will, possibly. 

But Philip Morris thought not. It 
put in trays and then persuaded 
the girls to tear open a package of 
Philip Morris and present It to any- 
body who just ordered " cigarettes, 
please." If their brand was 
spurned p the package was pur- 
chased at prevailing rates by Philip 
Morris. This Is called samp- 
ling and is expensive. 

Parliament, a fabulously 
successful premium ciga- 
rette, has four girls who 
make a living seeing to it 
that that smoke always Is 
available — free — at fashion- 
able Jewelry and beauty 
shops, fashion shows, and 
modistes, Johnny Kovcntlni. 
a 40-year-old dwarf, or one 
of his three assistant little 
men, has given away mil- 
lions of Philip Morris, dis- 
iTlbuting them at almost 
every gathering where more 
than three people have con- 
gregated by advertised de- 
sign. 

Fatima, the Liggett and 
Myers old-timer that has 
been made into a King-size 
Cigarette and now is joined 
in the latest war in the in- 
dustry, the J battle of the lone ciga- 
rettes," was given to anybody who 
could get a tabic In the Stork Club. 

The battle of the long cigarettes 
Is the most important thing in the 
industry today. The fact that first 
strikes an observer Is that the big 
tobacco companies have entered 
into expensive competition with 
themselves. The makers of Luckies, 
Chesterfield, Cnmel, Old Gold and 
Philip Morris each back a king-size 
and some are backing more than 
one. But — and perhaps there is an 
omen here— it was much the same 
when Camel, Chesterfield and 
Lucky Strike first hit the market 
themselves, They were battling 
cigarettes already backed by their 
sponsors. 

George B, Duke Is said to have 
attempted to discourage George 
Bill's lust for introducing Lucky 
Strikes on the ground that that 
brand would be Just another 
American Tobacco Company ciga- 
rette and there were plenty of 
those available. 

The long cigarettes sell In the 



identical price bracket with the 
shorter ones, But a pound of 
tobacco yields 450 shorts against 
350 longs. Wooten reports that the 
domestic long cigarette business 
Increased 32.5 per cent In 1950 
against the increase of only 31-5 in 
all types Wooten also claims that 
dealers discount the economy fac- 
tor in the rise and lay it to the 
pleasing feel and eye appeal of the 
King-size smokes. 

But the attractiveness of the 
longer smoke is going to be en- 
hanced greatly If Congress adds a 
three-cent-per-pack tax to the 
price of oil cigarettes. Those four 
extra cigarettes per pack are going 
to look good to the buyer. 




**Caneel I In- tinier. Shf just eloped* 



The reason for the emergence of 
the competitive longer cigarette Is 
difficult to explain. The most popu- 
lar explanation seems almost 
whimsical in the light of the mil- 
lions of dollars involved. The story 
goes that Paul Hahn, a sedate 
lawyer brought into the American 
Tobacco Company by George Hill, 
wanted to prove something. 

Hahn was put in charge of a sub- 
sidiary P American Cigarette and 
Cigar Company, in 194D, Pall Mall, 
an old name going nowhere, came 
under his scrutiny. Shortly after 
Hill's death in 194o\ Hahn began 
pushing this longer cigarette, 
Three years later n.OM^OO.OlK) 
were being sold, and last year sales 
Jumped to 23^00,000,000. passing 
Old Gold In the process. Hahn be- 
came president of America]! 
Tobacco Company last year, suc- 
ceeding Vincent Riggio. 

There may well be a touch of 
doubtful authority in the reason 
behind the emergence qf the longer 
cigarettes. Whatever it was there 
is no mystery behind the money 



being sunk in promotion of them. 
Perhaps the reason companies to 
Into competition with themselves 
Is that tobacco comes close to being 
the perfect business, ft has twice 
demonstrated it is depression 
proof. When times are hard sales 
of name brands do fall off, but 
tobacco leaf sets rheaper and 
tobacco Leaf is the expense of the 
business. It Is highly mechanized 
so labor Is no overpowering pro* 
blem. And, rumors notwithstand- 
ing, promotion Is not the greatest 
expense — five per cent of the in- 
come being normal. That would 
mean about 17 cents per thousand, 
Mtmy companies spend u^s Onr, 
Parliament, spends 50 cents per 
thousand sn wisely that it 
Just enjoyed the best year In 
its history. 

But given a point of dlfTer- 
enee to plug, or faced with 
some special condition, the 
operators throw that five per 
cent out the window. At the 
moment, television is termed 
a special condition. The big, 
little and In-between com- 
panies are neck deep In tele- 
vision. All know the medium 
does not yet reach enough 
people to justify the current 
investment. But, as always, 
they want to be ready, 

There is a feeling or atti- 
tude among tobacco and ad* 
vertlslng men that the ciga- 
rette they sell is the best. 
This feeling seems to verge 
somewhere between the ri- 
diculous and the obscene bu t 
it la sincere. 
The president of one of the larg- 
est advertising agencies snatched a 
Camel from my hand. Lore it open 
and then did the same to a ciga- 
rette he fancies. "Look/ 1 he de- 
manded, ,J at the tobacco, the way 
It s cut/* 

A cigarette company president 
ordered his advertising manager 
to give me a test wherein I smoked 
first his and then my Camel. 

''Was not the Cainel acrid?" 
Truth of the matter is that it was. 
Later I tried the test again, but by 
accident I smoked my Camel first 
unci then his product, and this time 
his was unpleasant. 

I explained I had been smoking 
three packs of Camels a day for al- 
most 20 years. 

However. everybody doesn't stick 
to his first choice. Most people are 
shoppers and the trick is to be sure 
your product is in their mind when 
the time for the change arrives. 
The psychology seems to be that 
tobacco is the answer to the qual- 
ity and populaji ty of any cigarette, 
but you can't sell just tobacco. 
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Citizens Learn 
To Eavesdrop 




t HEN a politician finds himself 
In an embarrassing apot P he us- 
ually prefers to fceep the matter as 
confident j a! as possible, on the 
theory that what the voters don't 
know won't cost htm votes. Not so 
the mayor and city council of Bur* 
bank. Calif . 

They actually Invite the public 
to eavesdrop on their little embar* 
rassment5 P as when an aggrieved 
citizen strode into city hall recently 
to complain about his garbage 
service The complaint was heard 
by thousands of Bur bank folk, for 
& wire recording of the council 
session was played back over m local 
radio station that night. 

Thfe h&s been standing proced- 
ure In Bur bank for some months 
now The Idea originated with the 
mayor; Floyd J Jolley 

"We are Just five men trying to 
serve more than 7S.O0O people 
in this city," he explains. 'Our de- 
cisions on tax rates, new city laws 
and hundreds of other Issues affect 
personally every citizen of this 
community. We want the citizens 
to know what we arc doing." 

Since the 3D- minute nightly 
broadcasts started. Interest In 
municipal government has In- 
creased greatly. Hundreds of 
letters on public l&nues pour Into 
city hall and attendance at council 
sessions has Increased perceptibly 
This policy of taking the public's 
business right into the public's liv- 
ing room has made satisfied cus- 
tomer* out of Bur bank's Mr. and 
Mrs. Average est trait 

— Joseph Stock o 
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ns MAUIHGS 
WITH THE INSERTING 
AND MAILING MACHINE 




A- T. 6 T. Qp*r*tcr ti 

fNC AND MAILING 
MACHtNE that *ut«m*t^ 



THE INSERTING AND MAIL* 
ING MACHINE haft given Anicr i- 
o*n business a sure fire way to 
eliminate mailing boirle-necks, 
insure accuracy in handling enclo- 
sures, and cut costs by live! The 
American Telephone And Tele- 
jsmp-h Co,, for instance, uses the 
INSERTING AND MAILING 

INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE 




iittrrti irrit, rM ir/a^i. 
-iW Ffjf^j rttJy for rift 



MACHINE co send our quarterly 
dividend checks to in 1,000,000 
stockholders in 19,000 communi- 
ties. Thousands of cop flight firms 
throughout the country en t run 
their mailinp to cht INSERTING 
AND MAILING MACHINE. 
Write today for full details 

CO. PHILlirSIURG, NEW JERSEY 
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Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 
HARTFORD 




— nil formt of fire r marine 
and casually insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 

$*• your Hartford ageni 

HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 

HARTFORD LIVE stock 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

HAttFOtO IS CONNf CTICUt 
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Here's How a 

Railroad 

Goes to Sea 



ay CHARLES RAWLINGS 



JHE IS a stocky little packet, half able ship and 
hail Casey Jones railroad — queen of her fleet. She 
cruises a fabulous course, It Ls one of the great 
short cuts of the world- We got into her following 
orders. 

The orders said to get a yarn about how a rail- 
road &oes to sea. Rail road -owned and -operated 
bottoms cross bays, lakes, rivers, straits and 
.stretches of ocean on a surprising scale when a 
watery course is the best way to get from here to 
there. They do it Ln much of Europe, western Asia* 
up and down the coasts of North and south 
America and the Great Lafces, They haw been 
doing it for a long time, A great deal of maritime 
progress Is attributable to the railroads' use of the 
sea. Some day somebody will write a book ataouiL 
it — rich Ln adventure, invention and history. 

When they do there will be a big chapter on 
Lake Michigan. Flanked by booming Wisconsin 
and the rest of th^ upper Midwest on one hand 
and the southern peninsula of the State of Michi- 
gan joining the p-eat industrial area about Detroit, 
Cleveland and Buffalo on the other, Lake Michigan 
h&Hg£ on the map Uke a pendulous blue gourd You 
skirt it via the busiest rail terminal in the world — 
Chicago. If you go by land, or you can make steam- 
boat time ferrying across the lake, by-passing the 
Hub City. 

The worth of a short cut 'cross lake was recog- 
nized early. In 1832 a pair of wooden boats went 
Into commission carrying M bre&k-buik M freight: 
merchandise unloaded by hand from cars into the 
holds and back into cars again. In 1SSB the first 
car-carrying hulls appeared, brave liLtle ships with 
screws forward and aft and trackage for ten cars. 

The trafTlc thrived and steel ships appeared until 
out of Milwaukee, Manitowoc, Kewaunee and 
Menominee on the western shore and Muskegon 
Ludington, Frankfort on the eastern beach, three 
railroad systems — the Grand Trim It, the Pere Mar- 
quette division of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Ann Arbor— are ferrying today one way or another, 
whiter and summer, upward of 250.OQ0 loaded and 
empty freight cars a year. And even this carrying 
capacity will be upped further when the C- 4 O. r s two 
410-foot carferrles P now on order, are commissioned 
later this year and next. Incidentally, the Govern - 
mcnt has reeopmued the national defense aspects of 
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these new vessels by permitting 
them to be amortized In Ave years 
Instead of the usual 20. 

The City of Midland on the Mii- 
wauKce - Ludlngton run for the 
CIO is our ship, She is fl.GflO tH#- 
pin cement tons, doe* 18 "miles" us 
they say on the Lukes when talk- 
ing about operating speed, has fowl" 
tracks carrying 34 freight cars and 
a little deck space left over for 
tourist automobile*.* Topside her 
car deck she is a gaudy Utile ferry 
with 02 pzujsen&er staterooms, 12 
suites, a paste I- tinted lounge p and 
a swank dining saloon. Forward 
she hud been streamlined like a 
splggoty liner with her upper deck 
and bridge bow -fronted In sweep- 
ing curves and her single funnel 
tapered Like one of the Indian 
tepees old Father Marquette knew. 
But she wears it ah with sin air for 
she is a tough, admirable little gal p 
double bottomed, grim bowed, 
heavily sheathed— built to battle 
the Ice and gales of a Great Lake* 
winter, 

She Is the present flagship of the 
Fere MarqueLte division fleet. She 
has averaged 1 .724,800 tons across 
the Lake east and west for the past 
three years. Her cargoes east bound 
are: Iron and steel goods, distilled 
spirits, llquor& H malts and wines , 
Hour and grain products, sawmill 
products, fabricated paper prod- 
ucts. Westbound she carries coal T 
steel ingots, blooms., billets, slabs* 
sheets, bars, non metallic minerals, 
newsprint, building cement 

Including the land trackage of 
the division that starts In upper 
Wisconsin and ends on the far side 
of Michigan, she has helped earn a 
gross Lncome that tallied S13 1 &92 T - 
326 m i960. She took her share of 
SL. 000. 000 lake passenger gross 
revenue last year. She earned lt K 
working like a powerful little water 
buffalo, three and sometimes three 
and a half crossings in 24 hours, 
seven days & week* 50 weeks in the 
year. 

When we watched her load over 
her Milwaukee apron, her stern 
Rate was aloft and her wide-open 
maw of a stem was toggled snug 
against the apron Joining her four 
tracks with the land. Her two mid- 
ship strings of rars rattled into her, 
They were groaning their springs 
with tons of freight. 

Automobile frames, standing 
close stacked on end Lti especially 
rigged gondola cars, floured large- 
ly. She took her starboard string 
of cars and the weight qf them 
coming suddenly upon her heaved 
her down In $ startling list. The 
apron, hinged ashore and built of 
heavy Interwoven timber so that 
It can take the torque of that list p 
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twisted and held true with her, yet 
true also with the land. The riiesel 
switch engine, with a pair of empty 
flat cars out in front for a ram so 
that the engine's weight stays on 
the land, toe teed off and came 
hustling up with her port string. 
They rolled in and the list to star- 
board left her as swiftly as it hud 
come. 

On even keel once more, she 
waited impatiently while her crew 
ejepertly backed a dozen tourists 1 
automobiles Into what was left 
of her space. 

The stern gate, heavy as tank 
armor, lowered into place shutter- 
ing the open stern. She churned 
the sludge Of Milwaukee harbor 
into a froth With her 7.000 shaft 
horsepower and we moved out on 
the Lake. 

Leiand H. Kent, CfcQ superinten- 
dent of steamships, was aboard, 
bound home to Ludlngton. with a 
background of 14 years as a super- 
intendent, an engineering degree 
In marine architecture from the 
University of Michigan and a chief 
engineer's ticket earned at sea, he 
owns the City oj Midland more 
than the railroad that paid for her. 
He drew her lines, perfected her 
mechanics, drove the first rivet of 
her keel and has had the fun and 
headaches of being top flag over 
her and the rest of the Fere Mar- 
quette flotilla in the hard, scrappy. 



but ever more successful Venture of 
car ferrying. We turned to him as 
well we might. 

M 8ir" r said, Jets hear some 
stories of the death of car ferries 
in ice. It's a good June day for It/ 1 

*lce stoiies r he said, Tf i don't 
watch out you reporters will scare 
all our shippers to death. We get 
a little Ice but It doesn't slow us up 
much. There hasn't been a bad 
year for tee since 1935. It blew 
down lake and piled up a bit then. 
But there never has been a Michi- 
gan ferry lost because of lce t even 
In the old days. Now these modern 
ships have the power and the 
strength to handle it. As long as 
we can get clear water for our pro- 
pellers to turn in t we go. 

"Here are my ice stories. In the 
put 13 years Ludington has never 
had 24 hours without its ferry. In 
the winter of 1946-47 my railroad 
friends ashore had a little trouble- 
It snowed. Their trains were 
stalled. Milwaukee was low on eoal- 
We ferried in enough to run her. 
There was another time when 
there was snow between Milwaukee 
and Manitowoc. People like Co get 
cozy at the movies in a good snowy 
time but Manitowoc had run out of 
new shows We carried the films to 
Ludlngton and then back 'cross 
lake again to Manitowoc. Gales! Ih 
His big Anger punched our brisket. 
"Those are your stories. Gome be- 
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low and I'll show you how we rig 

for galea." 

At the foot of the ladder was the 
car dcirk Its vastness smelled of 
journal grease and pralrte dust 
Irpm the bip; dun -red cars that ut 
on the polished track. The cars 
towered up to the high celling. 
They crowded the deck with their 
width so that walkways were a 
tight squeeze past stanchions. They 
made an enormous cargo and the 
ship seemed hut a shell around 
them. 

"It's big t it's top-heavy and it's 
above the waterline*" Kent said, 
"It sits on greased wheels on nice 
smooth txack. With the lafce like a 
floor all it takes Is a wheel trig aft. 
Just in case. But if we had a gale 
from anywhere east or west of 
north whistling down old Michi- 
gan's 300 miles, with the big sea 
that can build up here h then we'd 
have u> secure. 

'Show hJmn he said to the tall, 
lean youngster neat in his dunga- 
rees, who had been standing In at- 
tendance. 

A spare length of track ran 
parallel to the car rail on each side, 
with pieces of heavy gear strung 
along the track. The boy upended 
a great clamp with the disarming 
ease that only experience in hand- 
ling heavy weights develops. In a 
Jiffy he had the Clamp T s jaws 
mouthing track just forward the 
car wheel before us, Its upright 
arm pressed back, against the 
wheel His short sledge tapped the 
40-pound wing nut that tightened 
the clamp and as It drew up he 
sledged it home. Another similar 
clamp trigged the second wheel on 
Its rear face so that there could be 
no forward or aft motion. 

A heavy jack with a forked head 
that fitted the lower edge of the 
car body next was angled up into 
place. Its base was held by heavy 
blocking. Like an automobile 
bumper jack, it lifted our corner of 
the car r taking its weight off the 
springs. The jack and not the truck 
now was supporting the car. 

A pair of sister hooks linked with 
heavy chain grabbed the car body, 
lipping a flange inside the lower 
edge. A turnbuckle. clamped down 
to the spare track alongside, 
reached up and caught the chain 
linking the sister hooks and 
brought down hard. 

"You see/" Kent said, " when we 
do this on every corner of every 
car. the wheels are blocked from 
fore and aft motion. The car proper 
is standing on jacks, screwed down 
hard to the deck wtth sister hook 
and turnbuckle. We've made her 
part of the ship, As long as the 
dear holds, she can't get away no 
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matter how we roll or pitch- I'm 
proud of thlB KetLr Treasurers 
liroLinod when we were buylriR the 
steel nnd the machining for tbfo- 
tackle, hut we bought it. Set it up 
tight and watch it— watch it— 
keep patrolling it every minute, 
ami the cars get home, Good toys, 
ijur car handlers. You should be 
here when we are pitching In a full 

"No full grale today/' we said, 
fc+ worse luck. Tell us about your 
favorite full gale. 1 * 

"I can let you read about it/' he 
said. <4 It happened before my time: 
February p 1 &G0. But — er — I'm 
thinking about our shippers. Be- 
fore you write it, tell your readers 
this; In 50 years there have been 
only two ferry sinkings on Lake 
Michigan involving loss of life. We 
alone average 6,UD0 crossings & year, 
with all six of our vessels averag- 
ing almost 100,000 miles, each. Our 
ships make enough mUes through 
the water to rank near the leaders 
in the ocean trade. Right here, 
any day, Is one of the safest places 
human beings and merchandise 
can ever be." 

The story of the full gale was In 
the captain s cabin With Lake 
Michigan outside the porthole blue 
and still, we read about Feb. 23, 
1&00, a different sort of a day. The 
Miisketron. she was the Pert Mar- 
quette then before the CLO bought 
ln # left Muskegon for Milwaukee 
with 24 ears. She cleared an ice 
pack and moved Into cle^r water at 
II p.m.. Just as a northwest gale 
broke The gale increased and at 
4 a.m. the next day her rudder 
quadrant broke, disabling her 
steering Rolling badly in a trough, 
she broke 16 cars loose. 

What followed must have been 
like a train wreck in slow motion, 
augmented in terror and awe be- 
cause It was disintegration inside 
a ship. Some of the sound and the 
fury that filled her Is distilled into 
a pair of paragraphs that read In 
part: 

"Main Deck (Car Deck): Every- 
thing more of less damaged, Cars 
off tracks, many badly broken, 
tracks moved out of place, wood- 
work split and damaged, nearly all 
:.'ip[x>ru iin acted out of place, 
broken, bent and destroyed, letting 
the cabins and promenade deck 
down so as to rest on the roof* of 
the ears. Pieces of pine decking 
broken, cut and destroyed by the 
car wheeU going through while off 
the tracks. Many rails torn from 
stringers. Both smokestacks badly 
damaged, one of them down. 

"Cabin Deckr Cabin trunk badly 
hogged; the forward pari under 
pilot house badly racked and the 



roof settled down, and the comb- 
ings around the front of the cabin 
are loose and moved on deck, Sky* 
lights, cornices, window frames, 
sash doors and Jambs out Of place." 

They got her up out of the trough 
at Last. In spite of boilers flooded 
by the excessive rolling, causing 
water to enter the engines, break- 
ing piston ringB l scoring cylinders 
and destroying lubrication— they 
drove her wide open— steering 
with her screws. They made 
Racine, Wis . 12 hours later. She 
went Into dry dock for $Sc.ooo 
worth of repairs. 

Now, B0 years Later* we aboard 
the City of Midland made Luding- 
ton with ridiculous ease. Ludlngton 
is a sweet little port, lush with trees 
and sleepy, small-town streets. 
Our cars rattled off, bound for 
Buffalo. Kent joined his wlfe + who 
had driven down to pick him np fc 
and waved good-by. Our westbound 
cars came In and the Midland 
listed once more to starboard, then 
back to even keel. We climbed to 
the streamlined bridge. 

Edward Doner, the second olH- 
cer* had the watch. He was listen- 
Ing to Milwaukee on the ranE»e 
finder and the kSeii&I "da-da-da'd" 
In the friendly snarl of electronics 
trying to be comforting. The sign- 
off was "da-da-da-a-a-a-a-a-a-A,* 1 
That said something to Doner, 

"Fog in good old Beertown, 1 * he 
said. is l thought so." 

"Just on the Wisconsin beach, do 
you think?" I asked. 

"Likely to get patches of it all 
across/' he Said. 

The chart of Lake Michigan was 
on the table, 

-what 11 be out here?" I a^ked- 

His Anger started at the criss- 
cross of lines that was Chicago and 
came up-lake. 

^'North bound traffic/' he replied, 
,H cqme& up the eastern shore for 
Point Belsie and South Pass and 
then into the Straits of Mackinac, 
We cross the Jane from one to one 
and one half hours out of here. 
Southbound traffic follows the 
western shore by Rawley Point into 
Chicago and Gary. We're into that 
about two to one and one half 
hours out of Milwaukee. Well show 
you something maybe." 

There was a stool beside one of 
the bridge windows and we perched 
on it. We dozed over an empty sea 
for three hours. The gyro said our 
magnetic compass was nine de- 
grees out, an error that varies 
every crossing depending on what 
sort of magnetically disturbing 
cargo is In the freight ears, 

The watch changed and Ingvald 
Iverion, the first mate, took over. 
Me is a Norwegian, the same way 
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our skipper. John Asuma, is a Finn. 
Both were born in Great Lakes 
ports and never have been any- 
thing but lakes sailors. The rou- 
tine entries went into the log- We 
talked on the ship-to-shlp radio 
with a pair of our skater ferries thut 
followed us out of Ludlngtori. As 
the wheelsmen and the lookouts 
changed, the mate of their watch 
signed small white slips and parsed 
them out. They were tabs showing 
how many tourists' automobiles 
each had backed aboard and were 
good for 25 cents extra pay a car. 

"For putting on that fancy 
shoffer's rig/" a big wheelsman ex- 
plained, pocketing hiJj slips. "Beer 
money In the Anchor Bar." 

"If you want to know where the 
crew lives." he added, "say Ludlng- 
ton on l\w Michigan .side and the 
Anchor Bar In Milwaukee." 

She was a happy ship. Her crew, 
after the manner of ferry people p 
were divided Into threes- There 
were three mates, three wheels- 
men, lookouts and watchmen, 
three car handlers and three deck 
hands. It was stand watch and hit 
the sack with no nagging bosun 
thinking up spare work chipping 
pa In L or sopgeeln 1 deck. That Was 
done by a regular paint crew of 
four working an eight-hour-day. 
A I] hands made good money and 
many have homes with wives and 
children in Lutiington. They turn 
to for steady stretches ant! get 
their time off In ten -day blocks. 

The cars were asleep under us. 
The ship made her steady 18 miles. 
It was easy to visualize the course 
and the great bowl of the lake 
hanging south of us with Chi far 
down in the bottom. 

The pure profit, the pleasurable 
sensation of a short cut that an 
angling path across a field or an 
alley bisecting a city blnqkean give 
a wayfarer was here, only Gar- 
gantuan in sl2£. Not a few steps 
and a few moments was the profit 
here, but miles and hours. If not 
days, with hundreds of tons of 
cargo. A feeling for the great size 
of America was a sleepily growing 
mood when we slid Into the fog. 

Our horn suddenly brought us 
up straight on the stool. Put on 60 
second automatic set. it blew Its 
three even blasts: a *woe — wo-o-oe 
— wo-o-oe ^Iverson, the first mate, 
closed a window to keep the fog 
from blowing on the wheelsm&H 
and dropped the window where he 
stood. He cocked his ear out It to 
starboard. We were nearing the 
southbound lane and the danger 
would come down from starboard. 
By the rules of the road we would 
have no right of way from that 
quarter. 



"We've got our starboard light 
over on that side," Ramsden ex- 
plained- M That J s just like a green 
light in city drivin\ He can go 
ahead on our green Ught/* 

There was no "he" Out there yet. 
There was nothing but fog. The 
lookout was keeping an ear cocked. 
Suddenly, he stuck out his right 
arm, pointing off our bow, and 
turned his face toward the bridge. 

Our horn blatled. Its reverbera- 
lions died away and we Ustened- 
There was silence tot a long 
moment and then we could hear it. 
Softened by the fog until It was 
only a melancholy whisper of a cry , 
a ship was calling. She bore three 
points oET our bow, A sou thbou n d e r 
without doubt converging with us 
On a broad angte, 

Our horn's 60 seconds of silence 
ended and Its jarring blasts roared 
out, trying to reach the sad. far- 
away cry. When we heard it again 
it was undoubtedly nearer. It was 
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still bearing three points. That 
meant that we were on a collision 
course. 

If th{* bearing stays The same 
converging, the two moving ob- 
jects must meet. Mo one aboard us 
did anything different from what 
he had been doing before until 
three more minutes had gone by- 
Then Iverson stepped to the engine 
room telegraphs and slowly pushed 
Lhem both down to "Stand by/' 
The answer from below Jangled. 

The small ^ray cry was nearer 
now, still bearing three points. 
I verso n took the brass handle on 
the little round whistle switch off 
its automatic position and moved 
it up and down three times and our 
horn followed him. He did It again. 
The cry out in the fog either did 
not hear or did not deign to answer, 
There was a pause and then It blew 
in orthodox fashion. Iverson looked 
at his watch and held our own horn 
slicnt while he followed the second 
hand. The horn out in the fog 
came at 60 seconds, 

"She's got a radar/' Tveraon said. 
"She knows where we are. She's not 
worrying-" 

We waited until she blew again. 
Tt was- start llngly close this time. 
Iverson moved the engine controls 
to 'Half Speed/' 



"Twenty degrees starboard rud- 
der/' he said quietly. 

"Twenty degrees starboard rud- 
der." Ramsden repeated, swinging 
the spokes, 

In the windless fo€ there was no 
visual evidence nor any feel of our 
change of course and speed- The 
smooth engines deep down under 
us did not shiver as they instantly 
slowed. Only the next cry from th« 
fog showed us our changed orlen- 
tation. it bore dead ahead over the 
bow. Iverson nodded to himself. 
He waited until the next cry came, 
much fainter now and surprisingly 
far off to port Then he pulled the 
engine controls up to "Full Speed/ 1 

"Twenty degrees port rudder/* 
he said, and We came back to 
course. 

"There* the best thine to sec 
about those fellows/' he said, 
"Lhelr wake! See it there?" 

After that all that was left was 
to get into Milwaukee- The range 
finder did some counting and 
pointing lor us. We tuned in the 
three "da-a-B/s," Milwaukee's sig- 
nal r tuned them down to their 
faintest node. That was where 
Milwaukee bore. We were a trifle 
hi |j h and we tame down to make It 
good. Then there was a time of 
listening for Milwaukee's fog horn 
and counting chimpanzees after 
we heard It. At the end of Milwau- 
kee's time on the air with her triple 
"da-a-a's" there was that long r 
long, signlng-otf "da-a-a-a-a-a- 
a-A/' that the second mate had 
been listening for in Ludington. 

At that same Instant Milwau- 
kee's fog horn was blowing ashore. 
The signal and the horn were syn- 
chronized. The signal reached us 
In no time at all. The sound of the 
fog horn, however, traveled out to 
us with the speed of sound* a slow 
000 miles an hour at foggy lake 
level; one mile in six seconds. 

We counted, each man to him- 
self, the interval between the sig- 
nal and the horn. "One chlm-pan- 
zee N two chlm-pan-zees, three 
chim — 1F we counted and each 
chimpanzee made a ^ood sailor's 
second of tune, a comfortable 
second that can be measured in the 
dark or on a life raft. Eighteen. 19 
chimps we made it. Dividing by si k 
we were three miles oft the beach. 

But we could have saved our 
counting. The lighthouses on the 
two piers came into view a mile off. 
There was no fog on the land. Cap- 
tain Asuma came out then to take 
charge of the real nip-and-tuci 
pilotage of the voyage: the passage 
up the crowded harbor and the 
slow, churning^ stem-to docking, 
We rolled otX our cars. The beer 
was excellent In the Anchor Bar, 
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The GPs Own Hospital 



(dm tinned from page 36) 
working a five -day wet It h hud 
kn'keci up and gone home That 
never happened again, A simple 
enough Incident, but It rated Gen- 
eral Strelt as u. 'right guy r 11 arid 
morale zoomed. 

But take a look at Walter Reed in 
fiction— what General Strait calls 
the application of what we "hnve 
learned/ It matters not whether it 
be day or night— medical attention 
13 constant and uninterrupted* A 
hospital plane from Korea has 
landed, and surgery is busy. The 
incoming boys are healthy, tto 
eases of morbidity developed 
through long days or weeks lying 
around field and biuse hospitals. If, 
tjy some chance. Walter Reed can't 
supply the specialist needed for a 
difficult rase, a ciWHan expert sum- 
moned by telephone has been flown 
in and Is ready and waiting. That 
whteh is required Is done, and from 
that moment the boy's .sole job at 
Walter Reed La recovery. 

Out In the corridors & few ambu- 
latory patients dressed In red 
lounging robes are holding bull 
sessions. A visiting glrL pretty, goes 
by, but there are no whistles or 
catcalls. 

"Sometimes they're so damned 
polite/' she remark!! in pacing, 
"that It gets you." 

In the paraplegic ward a half 
dozen therapists are administering 
the massages that restore tone to 
muscles. The others awaiting their 
turns are watching television— 
there is a large donated set at each 
end of the ward — or reading, or 
sleeping. Outside the ward the 
word paraplegic is & terrifying 
thing, but it it remains so inside, 
the boys ha?e learned how to deal 
with Jt. 

Jfar the boys whp find It hard 
to take, there are the others there 
to help them, and they do it fcentu- 
or roughly as the case requires. 
Just which type of treatment to 
use they determine with wonderful 
sensitivity, and the morale in there 
is almost exalting. 

The amputee wards — Walter 
Reed Is noted for Its work In this 
type ot surgery, and so these wards 
hold more beds than In most Army 
hospitals— contain a large nuns her 
of the Korean casualties. Victims 
of serious frostbite and gun and 
mortar flr^ for the most part, and 
a welcome absence so far of the 
tragic victims of land mines and 
booby traps. 

Here the atmosphere Is a cheer- 



ful and vigorous "let's get some 
arm* and leys and get the hell out 
of here." No one has a Chance to 
brood for lony , m his luss. There's- 
always a guy who is worse off and, 
besides, the others, who are the 
best therapy, won't permit It 

The library workers bring 
around rolling libraries f comics, 
mysteries and westerns in that 
order are the favorite reading 
matter, hut books on any subject 
are obtainable from an excellent 
library K Gray Ladies of the Red 
Cross handle correspondence, or 
Jn&t sit and talk where needed. The 
work of these women cannot be 
overestimated. 

The boys do not hava lon^ to wait 
for their new Umbs. The Army 
Prosthetics Research Laboratory Is 
a part of the Center, and tremen- 
dous strides in fundamental re- 
search have been taken In this 
direction Hands are so lifelike that 
even the finger prints and hair are 
natural, and they are also powerful 
enough to pick up heavy objects, 
and delicate enough to manipulate | 
so small a thing as a match. New- j 
comers wat^hln^ some of the old] 
grads soon cease to look upon their 
loss as an Irreparable handicap. 

No longer is Waiter Reed content 
merely with healing wounds. Com- 
plete restoration ol the physical 
abilities is Lhe objective. Already its 
advances In brain, thoracic and 
dental surgery, radiology and neu- 
ropsychiatry are fabulous. The 
Audlology and Speech Correction 
Center for the rehabilitation of the 
deafened of all the military is the 
best in the world. And the physical 
and occupational therapists and 
physical recondition experts who 
complete the final restoration of 
the patient don't rest until they 
have him reestablished as far as 
present skills permit for life in the 
outside world. 

No legitimate expense is spared 
In this work. 

General Streit expressed the 
true theme of Walter Reed'a func- 
tion: 

"We want to get that boy back in 
public life as a useful citizen. No 
cost is too great Sf we can do that. 
On the other hand, If we cut 
corners, skimp on research, and 
reduce our air evacuation fleet, 
we'll Just add more lifelong resi- 
dents to our veterans hospitals. Tar 
more costly In the end. This is one 
> i- where to tiive the foesi we've 
got is not only our duty— it's good 
business, too/ 1 
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Rhubarb in Apt. 7-B 

{Continued from page 42) 

Knowlton Blanch at Father who 
nodded his head. Ffrther was 
watching him closely as If he was 
very Interested in what Knowlton 
would do next. What he did next 
was to look at his shoes and breathe 
kind of heavy. 'That 's enough for 
now," Knowlton said after a while, 
■we II have an other lesson to- 
morrow night/" 

'T1J be here/' Father said, He 
turned to me. ' What do you say 
to Mr. Knowlton for giving you the 
boxing lesson?'* 

"Thank you, Mr. Knowlton/* 

He told me I was welcome, 

Knowlton gave me a boxing les- 
son every night chat week and 
Father watched every one of them 
even though he had to miss* the 
Thursday Bowling Club. I heard 
Father toiling Mam that the boxing 
lessons were the high point of his 
life, to date. He said he could hardly 
wait until Knowlton started to give 
them to Wendell. 

Aunt Abby didn't enjoy the box- 
ing lessons. At breakfast on Satur- 
day morning she told Muni that 
Knowlton never took her out any 
more. He spent ail his time with 
me, she complained* which left her 
In the living room with Wendell 
and the television. 

Father tried to quiet her down 
He sa Id that she ought to watch the 
boxing lessons, He said that the 
boxing lessons were better than the 
Music Hall any time. 

"Oh, you," Aunt Ahoy said and 
began to cry. She got up and went 
iii Lo her room Mom followed her 
saying, "Now, now, Abby." 

"Aunt Abby is always blubbering 
these days," I said to Father, and 
he told me to finish my milk and 
then go out and geL some sunshine. 

Not having any school on Satur- 
day morning; I usually hang out at 
the gas station talking to Joe 
Watts. I told him about how Aunt 
Abby was getting irritable About 
the boxing lessons and he sort of 
smiled tn himself. 

H About one more week of It," he 
said, "and Abby will ram that ring: 
down Knowlton'* throat. Not that 
it's any of my business." 

"I'm not going to take any more 
boxing lessons Joe," I said. 

He looked worried , "Listen, Ar- 
thur/' he said, "you keep up with 
the boxing lessons and I'll give 

"No. Joe; 1 r said. "I've had 
enough lessons. Mr. Knowlton says 
he thinks I am ready to take on the 
tough Irish kid." 



Joe stared at me. "Von crazy, 
Arthur?" he said. "You dont want 
Co rhubarb with the Irish kid." 

"Mr. Knowlton says I shouldn't 
he a coward , " 

*Tm a frown man and / don h t 
want to rhubarb with the totif h 
Irish kid/' Joe Watts said kind of 
excited. "Why should you get your- 
self half killed just because—" 

" J Mr. Knowlton is going to be 
there to eoach me," I told Joe 
Watts. Be says 1 will be all right If 
I just remember to keep jabbing* 1 

Joe said that Knowlton didn't 
have the brains of a retarded ba- 
boon. He said that there ought to 
be a law against Knowlton. He said 
a smart kid like me should have 
more sense than to pay any atten- 
tion to Knowlton, and then the hell 
rang meaning there was a cus- 
tomer at one of the gas pumps. 

It was Aunt Abby. She said, 
' Five gallons, please; 1 and didn't so 
much a& look at Joe Watts. 

Joe said. "You know what that 
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ClOWn Knowlton ts going to do. 
Abby? He — M 

Aunt Abby thanked him very 
much for his Interest in hers and 
Know I ton's affairs She said that 
what with all the activity In Apt. 
4-G she hardly sow where he had 
time to nose Into other people's 
business. She said that she was 
sick and tired of people who treated 
other people like a child and 
henceforth she would deal at a 
different gas station, 

"Get In the car, Arthur ," she 
kaid r and so I did, and we drove off 
with the gears sounding like they 
were mixing cement joe Watts 
looked unhappy. 

I stayed in the apartment read- 
ing a book until Knowlton showed 
up about two o'clock. "Today is the 
big day, Arthur, 11 he said to me. 
Ji Kow do yon fed?" 

I said l Plne +l and flexed my 
muscles like he seemed to expect. 

Knowlton smiled and said we 
would show that bully a thing or 
two, hey? He told me I shouldn't 
get discouraged if the tough Irish 
kid landed a lucky punch and 



maybe blacked my eye or bloodied 
my nose. "You know what to do il 
the going gets rough/' he an id 

"I will just keep Jabbing," I said 
and he nodded. 

Mom and Father were out for the 
aJternoon* but Aunt Abby was In 
the kitchen, "Where are you two 
going?" she called as Knowlton 
and I started to leave 

Knowlton said* °We have a little 
business to take care of + " and 
winked at me Then we went out 
the door together, 

Knowlton and I walked up to the 
next block where the tough Irish 
kid hung out. Mickey Lynch—that 
was the lough Irish kid's name- 
was standing in front of an apart- 
ment building. He was tossing a 
football up in the air and catch- 
ing R. 

I walked up to him and saJd r "l 
am going to beat your brains out." 

He said, "Gh yeah?" and put the 
football down on the sidewalk. 

I said, "Yeah. rp I took off my 
glasses. Ji Here p " I said to Knowlton, 
"hold these for me, please," 

I put up my hands Like Knowlton 
had taught me r but before I got a 
chance to jab even once Mickey 
Lynch began to holler bloody 
murder. 

Knowlton laughed and patted 
me on the back. He said that that 
was the way It was with bullies. 
Just caH their bluff and they 
backed down, 

Mr. Knowlton handed me my 
passes and I put the pi back on, 
but the tough Irish kid was still 
yelling his head off. 'Stop crying," 
Knowlton said nervously. People 
were beginning to poke their heads 
out the window, i4 Nobody's going 
to hurt JSHfc* 

The tough Irish kid blubbered 
louder than ever and pretty soon 
his father who was so big it scared 
me even to look at him came out 
of the apartment building. I think 
at scared Knowlton, too 

"What's wrong, Mickey?" the 
tough Irish kjri n s father asked. 

"This man hit me," Mickey said. 

Mickey's father looked real mad, 

"What's the idea picking on a 
kid?" he asked Knowlton. 

Knowlton said, M I didn't hit 
him: 1 He turned to me. HI Did I r 
Arthur?" 

"I couldnt see what happened, 11 
I said. "I wasn't wearing my 
glasses." 

The tcjugh Irish kid's father said 
to Knowlton, H You calling my kid 
a liar?" 

No, but— ° 

l think maybe 1 ought to knock 
your head out from between your 
ears*** 

Know! ton's face was the color of 
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milk. "WnatTl I do?» he asked me 
and I told him the best thing to do 
wa* to keep jabbing. 

Knowlton Wilis looking around 
kind of wildly and all at once he 
riotirad the rootball Mickey Lynch 
had been playing with before the 
rhubarb started. "Whose football 
is thatr he asked and it wasn't 
just to change the sub J pet. I edged 
away a little bit. 

Mickey Lynch said, "It's my 
football* 

His father said, "You're crasy- 
You don't own no football." 

The tough Irish kid wa$ all 
most Ir, even In the head. "Yes p I 
do," he said. He pointed at me. "He 
gave It tq me. Pop, He said if I 
would holler for you when the 
rhubarb started I could keep the 
football" 

"I thought so/' Knowlton said. 
"Tt p s the same football I gave 
Arthur a couple of weeks ago." 

Even with a headstart I barely 
beat Knowlton back to the apart- 
ment. When 1 ran Into the kitchen 
Aunt Abby said P "What's wrong?;* 
but I was too out of breath to tell 
her. 

T?ien Knowlton raced In and 
Aunt Abby asked /What's wrong?" 
again but Knowlton was too mad 
to make any sense. We were still 
moving around the kitchen — me 
trying to keep Aunt Abby between 
me and Knowlton — when Joe 
Watts came charging in. Joe Watts 
said, "What's wrong?'* 

Joe Watts had seen Know Eton 
chase me Into the apartment build- 
inp and so he had closed up the gas 
station In order to find out what 
the excitement was all about. "Let's 
all sit down in the living room," 
Joe said, "and discuss the situation 
calmly." 

Aunt Abby said we couldn't go 
into the living room on account of 
Wendell was watching the western 
matinee on the television, Knowl- 
ton said real mean like. "It's jm% 
too bad about Wendell," and he 
walked Into the living room, He 
was a lot braver with Wendell than 
with the Irish kid's father. 

Knowlton glared at me the whole 
time he was explaining about how 
I bribed the tough Irish kid with 
the football. "It might have had 
very serious consequences," he said 
and Aunt Abby tried to look stern. 

"Is all this true, Arthur?" she 
asked me, 

"Well," I said, u l also promised 
the tough Irish kid he could have 
the boxing gloves. 0 

Aunt Abby bit her lip, but Joe 
Watts busted out laughing. Knowl- 
ton got all red in the face and said 
to Joe, "I suppose you think Arthur 
was smart ro pull a trick like that ." 



Joe*a eyes stopped laughing and 
he suid H "t think he was smarter 
than you," 

Knowlton looked hard at Joe 
who isn't very big. Knowlton said, 
I am going to fclve Arthur the 
hiding of his life." 

"If you try H/' Joe Watts said, 
"I will spread your teeth around 
the floor like k ravel on a driveway/' 

Right then and there we stopped 
discussing the situation calmly. 
Knowlton threw a punch that 
missed and Joe Watts threw a 
punch that didn't miss. Then they 
began rolling around the living 
room with Knowlton mostly on top, 
All the commotion and wrestling 
■ 1 1 iii nd did something to the wires 
of the television so that there was 
nothing but those wavy lines that 
make Wendell Irritable, Wendell 
took his cowboy pistol and slugged 
Knowlton on the back of ths head. 
It didn't knots* Knowlton out like 
3 1 iLiways doe* on the television, but 
Knowlton said ouch. 

I was mad at Knowlton. too^ so 
T took off my glasses and waded in. 
I put up my hands like Knowlton 
had i aught me and I kept Jabbing 
until Wendell said. "Stop hitting 
me, Arthur, I'm one of the good 
guys," 

Then I put on my glasses and 
sunk my teeth into Knowlton^ ear. 
and he said ouch again. 

Then Aunt Abby Joined the rhu- 
barb. She kicked at Knowlton with 
her foot and dug her fingernails 
into his face. What with all four of 
lis working on him, pretty soon 
Knowlton began to scream very 
loud. So we finally had to let him 
up because we didn't want the 
superintendent banging on the 
pipes for quiet, 

"Here is your ring, you big bully/ 1 
Aunt Abby said to Knowlton. "I 
never want to see you again/' 

Knowlton said that he never 
wanted to see Aunt Abby again 
either. He said that he didn't want- 
to marry into no family of lunatics. 
He left the apartment, 

Aunt Abby's ehln was stlli out. 
She said to Joe Watts, "Now I sup- 
pose you'll go down to and 
brag to that blonde retread about 
what a hero you are,'* 

■ 'No/' Joe Watts said "No, Abby. 
I think I'll just stay here and look 
at you/' 

Aunt Abby's chtn went back Into 
place, and she and Joe Watts sat 
down on the living room couch and 
looked at each other Wendell got 
the television into focus again and 
he looked al the western matinee 
I looked at a book. 

When Mom and Father opened 
the door all was peaceful in Apt. 
7-B. 
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FOR year* one man has sal in 
*pt it-second judgment on ring 
champions hut tu tin: I'dns, he's 
almost a mysterious figure 



Cnir|f Uaniittti: Fmlier Timekeeper 



The Man Behind the Bell 



By BOB CONSIDINE 



I HIS one is about Oeorge Ban- 
ti cm, an almost unknown little man 
□f 75 whose name has been men- 
tioned to as many as 30,000,000 
televiewers at one time. For the 
past 50 years Bannon has mate a 
modest living for doing something 
which, in some business and indus- 
trial circles, leads to suspension or 
■jx-ciurnniAi nica tld u : w a t c hi tig a 
clock. 

Bannon Is the dean of an Impor- 
tant but well-nigh invisible little 
segment of sports labor. He Is a 
timekeeper. He has tolled the bell 
and counted off the seconds and 
minutes and intermission periods 
for nearly 40.000 fight* in the New 
York area since 1&00— Including 
most of the big ones you remember 
That fuzz in the background of 
your TV screen, when it Is tuned in 
□n Madison Square Garden, or St. 
Nick's arena, or the Yankee 
Stadium or Polo Ground* in New 
York, on fight nights, Is the bald- 
ing old man, his two watches and 
his Jealously guarded bell. 

Though Bannon holds a vital 
pas it ton In the curious finance and 
mechanics ot boxing, he is not and 
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never has been one of 4 The Mob.'* 
The Mob, in this case, has no 
sinister connotation. What we 
mean is that he is no fraternize r, 
no habitue of the popular places 
where the boxing brethren gather 
before and after New York fights, 
and never has been detected comb* 
ing Jacobs Beach, that stretch of 
40th Street near Madison Square 
Garden where the fight crowd con- 
gregates. 

When his night's work Is done, 
and while the echoes of his last bell 
arc ricocheting about the rafters, 
Bannon claps on his faded hat and 
trudges obscurely through the 
crowd to the subway that wiU take 
him Ui liis home In the Bronx The 
rough and tumble social titv of box- 
ing is not for Bannon. 

Bannon has seen more boxing 
than any other man in history and 
had sat In split-second Judgment 
on every great champion since the 
era of John L, Sullivan was fading. 
But he still regards his association 
with boxing as a hobby, and as a 
means of making ends meet. For 
many years he worked at the al- 
most equally curious trade of in- 



stalling sounding boards In pianos. 
Now he has a part-time clerical Job 
and, overcoming what must be a 
powerful Impulse, never watches 
the clock, 

America's oldest sports official of 
this sort never has missed a boxing 
assignment from the hour, a Utile 
more than half a century ago, 
when he was first introduced to 
timekeeping, It happened at the 
old Molt Haven Athletic Club in 
New York, his home town. As presi- 
dent of the neighborhood athletic 
club he was called on to act as 
mediator in an Impending bare- 
knuckle fight between two bully- 
boy members. At his counsel the 
two tiger* agreed to use boxing 
gloves when they had at each 
oiher, and further agreed to limit 
each round to two minute*. 

The latter restriction brought up 
the question of which club member 
should hold the watch, Bannon 
volunteered, the beginning of one 
of the longest reigns of neutrality 
since Switzerland's. 

Oeorge has had time on his 
hands ever since. Until the emer- 
gence of the f Jimmy) Walker Law. 
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which legalized boxing in New 
York about 30 K ttrs *EOr h * 
the watch on a vast, number of 
bootleg flghta at such clubs ns the 
Mot l Raven sntd al men's .smokery 
stfis dinners and the like. 

Those were rough and sometimes 
unnerving days. Bannon recalls 
now, reflectively nibbing his long 
nose and tanking his bright blue 
Gjrfcs. Spectators who did not like 
decisions that went against their 
favorites were wont to pick up 
e hairs and other objects and hurl 
them at the ring, a dangerous prac** 
tlWi George Bays. And he should 
know, for he generally was In the 
direct line of Are. 

One of his most unnerving eve* 
nlngs came the night Terrible 
Terry McOovcrn was wading Into 
an Englishman named Pedlar Pal- 
mer who had designs qn Terrible 
Terry ^ bantamweight crown. In 
the midst of the heated scum?, a 
young lady attempted to enter the 
ringside sector. 

If a naked head-hunter now 
raced down an aisle of Madison 
Square Garden, and made a pa^a at 
the collective necks of Gen. John 
Reed KJ I pat rick and Bernard Gim- 
bel P he could not cause more con- 
sternatiun than did that forgotten 
(except by Bannon) lady of long 
ago. None oT the spectators, offi- 
cials or ushers ever had seen a 
woman at a boxing match, and the 
entire show came to a stupefying 
halt for one pregnant moment, 

Pedlar Palmer just stood there 
In the center of the ring, gaping at 
the girl, Ban nan shot her a quick, 
horrified glance h and then look ad 
back at the ring. It was just as 
well he did. Terrible Terry appar- 
ently had seen a woman before, 
somewhere in his life. He cranked 
up a great haymaker and clouted 
th£ mesmerized Pedlar Palmer on 
the whtskera. Bannon, though un- 
nerved p counted off the ten seconds 
and sounded the bell that indicated 
the end of the fight. 

The late Billy Gibson 1 who man- 
aged in later years such masters of 
rlngcraft as Benny Leonard and 
Gene Tunney, gave Ban n on his 
first steady work as a timekeeper. 
That was jit a little club which Gib- 
son operated in an abandoned 
ironworks. 

Bannon believes today that there 
he .saw perhaps the greatest 
sequence of young fighters that 
ever passed before his eyes over a 
limited period of time: Sam Lang- 
lord., Stanley Ketehel F Packy Mac- 
Far land. Leonard and ft tough- 
looking, broken -nos^d kid who was 
not long off the brake rods, Jack 
Dempsey, 

Busy with hla two watches 



("What on earth would happen if 
r had only one, and It stopped on 
me?"), his precious and protected 
btH ("No tin -horn gamble r'& ever 
going to rlnft my bell ahead of time, 
to save his flfchter,") and with one 
eye on the Gardens big electric 
timepiece, which he mistrusts be- 
cause It's newfangled, Bannon is 
a furrow -browed little specter on 
boxing nights. Let the fancy folk 
and the people upstairs holler their 
lungs out and dance in the aJstes; 
George has his: work to do. 

He's too busy to be a boxing fan, 
this man who has aeen more box- 
ing than most of the modern fans 
combined. But there was one fight 
he timed which came as close to 
lifting him out of his chair as any 
he saw In the past or expects to 
see In his prolonged future. 

Tt was the first of the epsr Tony 
Zale- Rocky Q cassia no brawls, fan- 
tastic conflicts that were dredged 
up from the primordial ferocity of 
the cave era. 

Zale, a bloody and bewildered 
mess 1 went down near the end of 
the second round. Grazlano, the 
fragrance of the middleweight 
championship strong in his flar- 
ing nostrils, danced away like a 
happy savage as the referee began 
to count over the stricken title- 
holder. The mob wens wild a aid set 
up a yell that was an affront to 
civilization in general. 

George Bannon let out a notch 
of his iron restraint, but u did not 
Interfere with his work. At the 
count of six the second hand of his 
two watches agreed that that 
round had used up Its full three 
minutes. 

Bo timekeeper Bannon calmly 
sounded the bell. In a few more 
blinks of the eye. Grazlano would 
have been champion of the world. 
But now he was just another chal- 
lenger who had to go on against the 
champ. Zale's seconds dragged the 
semiconscious champ oack to the 
stool, revived him— and Zale, in a 
memorable comeback, knocked out 
Graxlano in the fourth round. 

Another modest lift which Ban- 
non got out of boxing came 5t) 
years ago In a bout between Willie 
Lewis and Sailor Burke, Lewis 
weathered a knockdown In the first 
round; then floored Burke for a 
short count in the second. In the 
third, utilizing their knockout 
punches simultaneously, both con- 
nected, and both men were 
knocked out. 

This posed a problem which still 
worries George. It worried the 
referee so much at the time that 
he just stood there, scratching his 
head. George never counted off 
the seconds. And, by popular con- 
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sent of all concerned, especially 
the funs, a lengthy rest period was 
given the gliuftatorJip who wpnt 
back at each other again, with 
*Lewis scoring a knockout in the 
sixth, 

George tolls his gort^ with a pre- 
cision of movement hardly 
matched by the rotation of the 
earth. But due night saw him ring- 
ing it u recklessly as a kid yanking 
on the village fire bell of a dark 
Halloween. That was the night he 
learned that a heavywejght H by 
name Butch Hagen 4 had agreed to 
go into the tank in behalf of a 
fighter with a richer manager. 

This offended the purist 
in George. So every time 
Butch swooned to the deck 
after a tap on the chest or 
wri^t, George ranu. thr bi?L! 
— ending the round, On his 
eighth trip to the deck 
BuLch opened his eyes long 
enough to mare baleful] y 
at George and bellow, quite 
loudly, for an "uncon- 
scious" man, "111 get you 
for thur 

It remains not only one 
of George's only threats 
during his long association 
with a game that has been 
known to attract many 
knaves and dastards but 
also one where he lost his 
curious anonymity at a 
match, 

George believes boxing is 
generally more honest to- 
day than it was in the aid 
days, but he can't say much 
for the caliber of the boxer 
of 1051 AD, His greatest 
tribute to a modern boxer 
is to liken him to "an old- 
time fighter." He regards 
Ray Robinson and Willie 
Pep as about the only active mod- 
ems who could have held their own 
with the old-timers. His great ex- 
ception, however, is Joe Lqshr. 
whom he now regards as retired 
despite Joe's frequent comebacks, 

"He was the greatest heavy- 
weight champ the £ame has ever 
known/" George said recently. "I 
think he could h ve beaten Dempsey. 
The young Louis; wguldVe been too 
fast for Dempsey. They both could 
hit hard. But Louis had the speed 
to beat Dempsey to the punch. And, 
since most people agree that the 
first one to score would win. I like 
Lends" 

George's friend^ recognizing the 
ultimate authority on such mat* 
ters, sometimes ask him about the 
great "long count" of the second 
Dempsey-Tp.nn.ey fig hL 

"Wasn't the tune keeper's fault/ 1 
he says. *'The timekeeper only 



takes orders from the referee. The 
referee is the boss once the fight Is 
on, The timf keeper starts his count 
when the fighter hits the floor and 
doesn't stop until the referee 
reaches ten or signals that it's all 
over. 

<L In the Dempsey -Tuiuiey flpht 
Ehe referee signaled the timekeeper 
to hold up his count when Dempsey 
refused to go to a neutral corner, 
You don't pick up the count in a 
case Ilk* that until you get another 
signal from the referee.' 1 

Like everybody else even re- 
motely associated With boXlng h 
Bannon has a theory about the 




epidemic of ring killings since the 
end of World War It. His point is 
that most of the fatalities can be 
attributed to the modern fighters 
distaste for training. Talk about 
new regulations Which would 
soften the rlnp: padding > fatten the 
gloves and make rlngmen wear 
headgear makes him chuckle de- 
risively. He says he must laugh at 
this because he can hardly recall a 
death in the days when men fought 
without padded rings and. their 
crusted old gloves were far more 
lethal than the of ten -replaced 
cushions of today . 

"In the old days/* he says, 
"fighters used the same gloves for 
months at a time. They became 
water- and blood-soaked- They 
were like bricks. And when men 
hit the deck they didn't fall on a 
mattress. They fell Oh wooden 
pla rsks. But, if I recall correctly, I 



saw only one man ever killed dur- 
ing that period in the game. Can't 
remember the poor lad's name." 

Old-time fighters took the game 
much more seriously, Ocorge avers. 
N T ow, he i on tends, all they*re look- 
ing for Is a Quick dollar The busi- 
ness of training to make that quick 
dollar Is abhorrent to them. They 
by- pass such things as road work 
and. before they know It, their legs 
give way and they become ' suckers 
for punishment. " They lust can't 
get out qf their own way . or the way 
of an opponent's best punches. 

Batman, who walks five or six 
miles every day h says, "If walking 
doesn't hurt a man of my 
age. it can't do those young 
fellows any harm. " He feels 
that, in boxing especially, 
an athlete is as good as his 
legs, But, he add* gloomily, 
one doesn't see many fight- 
ers jogging around Central 
Park reservoir these days, 

Three of the four deaths 
Baimon has seen in the 
ring were of more or less 
modern vintage, He was, 
for Instance, the time- 
keeper for the Prime Car- 
n era-Ernie Schaff fight of 
Feb, 10, 1933. 9chafl died in 
a New York hospital a few 
hours after collapsing be- 
fore Camera^ punches. 

M SchafT wasn't killed by 
anything he took that 
night. 1 ' Bannon swears. 
"You could see that. Ernie 
had taken a bad beating 
from Max Baer a bit 
earlier. He wasn't fuMy re- 
covered from that beating 
nor a serious illness that 
had bedded him down be- 
fore the Camera fight. 
That's what killed him, not 
Camera's punches. 

"You can blame most ring deaths 
on poor condition. Trace back and 
you'll sf-e that somewhere along the 
line the fighter didn't train prop- 
erly or did his work in a smoke- 
filled gym, which Is very damaging. 
You can bet he wasn't in the kind 
of shape old-timers used to be in 
before they stepped into a ring." 

After a little stubborn resistance 
George will admit that it is theo- 
retically possible for a sledge- 
hammer hitter to (till a. tighter who 
has obeyed ah the training rules 
and Is in excellent shape. 

remember the time Jess Wli- 
lard Came into New York— oh, a 
Long time ago. He had just killed a 
1>Hnw niLEied Brell Ycuin^. some- 
where out West. I beilew, and you 
could see it was on his mind just 
by looking at his eyes. 
"Well, Billy Gibson called me at 
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Hie Molt Haven and asked me If 
Wuiftid could work out At the club, 
t said mm, out told SHI? I didn't 
have any heavyweights hanging 
& round at that time, to act as Wil- 
lard 1 .* sparring partners. Bill sqld 
to send Wlllard in there with any- 
body— Lt was just a workout -so I 
sent him atiulnM w buy tiumfd fimn 
Baehnip a hundred and for Im- 
pounder who used to work with 
Paclcy MacFarland 

,4 Tn the first round WUlard hit 
Boehm with a pretty good right 
and Boehm s s guard dropped. You 
should've seen Wlllard. He stood 
there like a big ghost and started 
to scream , hysterical-like. He was 
so afraid he had hurt Boehm." 

In all his years or keeping time, 
Gannon never has been ap- 
proached by a fighter or manager 
to tamper with the bell, out a 
round short if a certain lighter wna 
losing, or let one run longer if ad- 
ditional seconds would mean a vic- 
tory for a fighter— as would have 
been the case In the Zaie-Grazlano 
battle. 

But. he confesses with trace of a 
pleased smile, he himself once 
meddled with uncompromising 
Time . tt happened in the old Alex- 
ander A,C. In the Bronx. What was 
tetl of the great Peter Maher was 
fighting there that hlfht— for 
coffee and calces — against a Strong 
young man named Pat O'Brien. Old 
Peter was a friend of Oeorg.e and. 
jokingly, came to him before the 
match and asked him to give him a 
break and shorten fell the rounds 
which found him in trouble 

"The 'gate' that night was SI 80" 
George recalls, "and I knew that 
Old Peter would Ret very little of it. 
It seemed a pity to let him take 
that terrible punishment, without 
chance for a breather, so — for the 
first and only time in my life, aside 
from that crooked fight of Hagen 
— I deliberately shaved a few 
seconds off a round. It was the first 
round, and Peter needed every 
second I shaved. He was Hat on his 
back, and a sorry sight to see — for 
he had been one of the finest, 

4 'Trouble was fc " George smiles, 
ai old Pete came back in the second, 
saw an opening, and knocked 
O'Brien cold." 

The story doesn't end there, 
Forty years later Bannon was re- 
turning from work one night at the 
Westchester County Center ]ust 
outside New York. He had thumbed 
a ride to a point where he could 
catch a bus for home. It was late 
and the old man fretted over miss- 
ing the last bus as he stood rest- 
lessly In the empty loading zone. 
Bannon was examining his fiiiT.hful 
watch every minute or so and then, 



to his surprise, he found a police- 
man standing in front of him. 

"Any trouble. Pop?" the cop 
asked. 

"Yes." old George answered. J Tm 
worried about that last bus. What 
time is it?" 

The word "time" shook a dusty 
memory in the officer's head, and 
he looked at George for a long time, 
studying him. J Yes, Mr. Bannon" 
he said. "I have the right time." 

It was Pat O'Brien, and a terrible 
surge of conscience once again 
swept through the fine qtd time- 
keeper, 

"Fat/ 1 he began p "something's 
been on my mind since the night 
you fought Peter Maher ... and I 
hardly know how to tell you." 

O'Brien threw back his head and 
hushed robustly at the stars. 

"Don't bother/' he said, tenderly 
touching the old man's arm. "I've 
known about it myself all these 
years." 

Besides Bannon there Is one 
other timekeeper In all the major 
Hew York fight pits on boxing 
nights He is the knockdown time* 
keeper, generally one of the 
referees who has worked an earlier 
bout. Sis seat Is next to Ban nan's, 
and he Is sometimes provided with 
a hammer to beat on the ring apron 
a* the referee's count mounts over 
a prostrate fighter. 

But tn the smaller clubs around 
New York, Bannon handles this Job 
along with his own. 

In addition to modern fighters, 
George reserves a special misgiving 
for the Madison Square Garden 
clock — a marvel of the electronic 
age which records the progress of 
not only the rounds but the rest 
periods. 

"Can you imagine what would 
happen if that clock went out of 
order while a round was in pro- 
gress, and 1 wasn't on hand with a 
couple of watches?" he demands h 
not unlike a man who expects that 
calamity to occur to the electronic 
won d cr at an y split secon d - "It can 
happen, you know." he says, nod- 
ding his head, and browsing back 
through his treasury of memories. 

"Clocks can stop, even on me." 
he said recently. "Many years ago 
T was working a fight and, by goah r 
my watch stopped. Fortunately a 
sports writer noticed the trouble 
and quickly handed me his watch. 
Been using two ever since, and 
they're more Important to me now 
than ever before. With so many 
people watching fights on tele- 
vision^ and timing the rounds and 
rest periods, you just got to be per- 
fect. 

'Tin snre I'd hear about It if I 
wasn't 1" 
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Father of the Skyscraper 



By HAROLD HELFER 



/"111 right, who is Leroy S> 
BufTlngtou? The chances are you 
don't know — yet perhaps more 
than any other man he changed 
the face of big city civilization toto 
the look It has today, 

Leroy S, Bufflngton sounds like 
the buffoon character in an early 
operetta. Actually, he was a serious 
roan. And the thing he wits most 
serious about was skyscrapers, in 
fact, he invented them, 

That's rifcht, skyscrapers had to 
be invented. Somebody had to 
think up a formula that made It 
practical and possible for steel and 
concrete to tower way up In the sky 
and remain safe and serviceable 
Tor habitation. 

It probably will be hard for some 
of us to realize It but the sky- 
scraper, whtsh has become the uni- 
versal symbol of metropolitan life, 
Is actually little more than a half 
century old As a matter of tact. It 
wasnt until 1B83 that Buffing ton 
designed the first skyscraper, a 28- 
story affair. 

He tried to sell the idea to 
builders In Minneapolis — and was 
laughed at. The notion of a build- 
ins going up more than a few 
stories into the air wai considered 
fantastic. 

Bufflngton didn't give up, 
though. Three years later he went 
to St. Louis where the American 
Institute of Architects was holding 



a convention. He tried to sell the 
leading architectural minds of the 
nation on his Jl sfcy building 11 but he 
again met with only shaking heads 
and smug smiles. 

Up until then, all buildings* even 
those of several stories, were builL 
with the weight of the structure 
resting on the walls of the first 
story. Obviously, therefore. If you 
built too many stories you were in- 
viting collapse. More- 
over, even if you could 
make a considerable 
number of stories stand 
up, the eon traction and 
expansion of the metal 
frame due to changing 
weather would cause 
walls to shatter and plaster 
crack, 

Euflftngton had an answer, how- 
ever. Each story would have a 
''shelf" which would support the 
weight of Its own walls. This would 
be so much the case> said Buffing - 
ton, that it would be possible to 
start "clothing" the steel skeleton 
with masonry from the top or 
middle instead of at the bottom as 
had been done since time Im- 
memorial, 

Today, as a matter of fact, the 
bricks of the first story of a sky- 
scraper are usually applied last, 
is hi. m tin- lamrK the Uiouuiv of 
putting bricks in "mid -air" instead 
of "building logically" from the 



to 



ground up was the source of much 
laughter It was clear, as far as 
most people were concerned H that 
Leroy 3. BuJIlngton's 'cloud- 
scraper" was a dream of the most 
bizarre and outlandish sort. 

Incidentally! that's what the 
skyscraper was first called — a 
cloudseraper. IL was the name kid- 
dinely flven Buflin Eton's multiple* 
story idea by the newspapers, who 
had a field day poking 
fun, replete with imagi- 
nary illustrations, at the 
notion of a building 
pushing itself up too far 
into the sky, 

However, the belief 
that his ideas for multi- 
ple-storied buildings would some- 
day take hold remained unshaken 
and T in 1038, he took out a patent 
on them. And it was shortly after 
this that, all of a sudden, sky- 
scrapers be^an sprouting up 

They all incorporated Bufflng- 
ton's separate "shelf" Idea— but 
the Minneapolis man was uncere- 
moniously knocked down and 
passed over In the skyscraper boom 
that roiled across the nation. Al* 
though adopting his formula and 
principles, the builders Ignored the 
man who had gone up and down 
the country for years In the face of 
smirks and laughter to advocate 
such buildings. 

New architectural notions ap- 
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parenUy are something hard to pin 
down with u patent. Buffi nut on 
sued the skyscraper builders, aak- 
ing for one eighth of one per cent 
of the construction cost of an edi- 
fice as the amount due him Tor the 
use of his theories He &pent almost 
two decades in court battling con- 
struction men who, he felt + had 
'I.- u i i >v d his idea. He didn't collect 
In fart 1 hp litigation cost him $30 h - 
000. He gave up the struggle In 1935 
—the 17-year-old time limit had 
run out and he knew there was no 
point in continuing the battle, 

If you were to conclude from this 
that Buffing ton became a forlorn 
character* you'd be mistaken. 
Actually, he was one of the most 
successful architects in thu coun- 
try. He built 42 hotels, numerous 
railroad stations* a number of the 
University of Minnesota buildings, 
and many churches, flour mills, 
office buildings- During the iBSO's, 
so flourishing was his business, he 
employed 30 draftrpnen. He de- 
signed the old Minnesota State 
Cup] to 3. But perhaps his most fam- 
ous struct ore was the West Hotel in 
Minneapolis. People came from 
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many countries to gape at it What 
attracted this attention* though, 
was not so much the hotel's Inner 
elegance or its many Integrated 
services — but the fact that It was 
nine stories high f That made it Just 
about the tallest building any- 
where on the face of the earth 
Three stories were generally the 
limit, 

But, while of intricate and 
highly Imaginative architectural 
conception. It was nevertheless 
built along traditional principles. 

Buftington's sensational archi- 
tectural razzle-dazzle won him 
many "ohs M and °ahs" Irom the 
general populace and much crltl* 
cat acclaim too. But it did not sat- 



isfy him. He wanted to build still 
further up. And so after much 
study and thought he evolved his 
plans for multtstoried building 
construction which Is used today 
in the creation of skyscraper* the 
world over. 

A distinguished -looking white- 
haired man with a goatee* Buffing- 
ton became wealthy enough to 
send his five youngsters through 
the University of Minnesota, But 
you could have hardly blamed him 
if there were times when he felt a 
little bitter over the fact that he 
received no official recognition for 
the thing that was his unique con- 
tribution to modern civilization, 
the skyscraper- 

Old-timers might recall the one- 
man struggle he had made, defying 
ridicule and Jeers, in behalf of ths 
multlstorled building, taut the new 
generation did not connect the 
name Leroy S. Buffing ton with the 
majestically towering edifices that 
made the great modern cities ol the 
lAttd what they were. 

The Minneapolis architect's ef- 
fort, to be paid one eighth of one 
per cent of the construction cost 
of skyscrapers for the use of his 
Ideas might seem as the very acme 
of modesty and reasonableness , 
really no more than a token of 
recognition for his theories, with- 
out which the supertall buildings 
would never have been possible. 

But had he received this "token** 
payment, to which many who knew 
the whole story felt he was entitled, 
he would have received— at the age 
of iS. estimated In 1929— $3 12,000 

But this story has a rather happy 
ending, at that. 

One day In 1929 Bufflngton 
opened his mall and found a check 
lor 52 P 25G- That isn't much money 
for a man who has built hotels, 
railroad stations and state capitals 
but It brought a flush to his cheeks 
and a thrill. 

It was his one eighth of one per 
ment "royalty" for the new 27- 
story Rand Building that had gone 
up In Minneapolis ! 

Rufus H. Rand, the uuslder, had, 
of course, been under no legal obli- 
gation whatsoever to make his pay- 
ment. It had been 24 years since 
Bu fling ton had been In court with 
his skyscraper litigation. It was 
simply that Hand happened to 
know the facts back of the sky- 
scraper story and he thought that 
his fellow townsman was entitled 
to this money, 

Thus, unsolicited and entirely 
unexpected, the recognition that 
Leroy S. Bufflngton — M Mr. Sky- 
scraper" — had sought for so long 
had at Last come to him. 
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When Dollars 

(Continued from page 30) 
once found only in the homes 
of tire wealthy — are now selling at 
chain store rates. 

But early American furniture is 
at a premium p and rising steadily. 
Old paper weights suddenly have 
developed a collee lor cote rit 1 , some- 
what to the puzzlement of the 
dealers, who claim that they are 
unable to understand how or why 
the craze began. (The chances are 
good that the dealers started It 
themse Lv^es . ) According to ofii cials 
at the Farke-Bernet Galleries to 
New York, wrought metal or cut 
glass paperweights which in 1913 
sold for $5 new axe now pulling bids 
of SI. OflU and upward at auctions. 

Stamps and coins, because of 
thejr small size which makes them 
easy to conceal, and also because 
their value ordinarily Increases 
with age, always have held appeal 
for hedge rs. Of late, both busi- 
nesses have been doing more than 
nicely. 

The firm of K n Warmer, lnc, p 
one of the oldest stamp establish- 
ments In the world E Harmer cata- 
logued and sold Franklin D. Roose- 
velt's collection after his death), 
last year showed a turnover of 
around J 1 .5(10,000. This year It will 
be higher, according to Bernard 
Harmer, a son of the founder; hut 
he does not believe that last year's 
figure was due, in any large part, to 
would-be hedgers' activities. 

"The lost war pushed stamp 
values up, 1 * Harmer said recently. 
"In England then, there was a good 
deal of hedging — and why not? 
Stamp values, as a rule, continually 
increase. I expect we'll be getting 
a good deal of hedge business this 
year/* 

Harmer recalls, as an example of 
the Increase in stamp values, an 
experience he had in London dur- 
ing World War II. He was then buy- 
ing the 1MB Postal Union Congress 
.stamps at their face value of S4 and 
using them to airmail parcels to 
New York- There, clerks In his 
oftlce removed the canceled stamps 
from the packages and aold them 
for a dollar or two. Today the same 
issues are worth between 325 and 
532. Naturally, Harmer regards 
stamps as an excellent hedge; but 
here again. It is not recommended 
that they be purchased without 
.some study and discrimination. 

Hedge buying has been more 
noticeable In the field of numisma- 
tics. Isidore Snyderman, a coin 



Run to Cover 

dealer who runs the Art Trading 
Company In New York, declares 
chat he's never before seen so many 
new faces in his shop, Snyderman 
sells rare coins dating from ancient 
Greek times onward throughout 
the whole range of history; like 
l r Limps, they commonly rise steadi- 
ly In value, He cites a set of proof 
coins which were struck at the 
Philadelphia mint in In de- 
nominations ranging from one to 
50 cents and sold to collectors for 
St 89. Today, the same set brings 
between $40 and $50. 

Many of Snyderman's new cus- 
tomers ask to buy whole sets of 
coins without knowing anything 
about their value to collectors, op- 
erating on the mistaken assump- 
tion that the gold In the coins alone 
will be worth the purchase price. 
Enydcrman has tried to explain 
that a gold sovereign of the reign 
of Henry VHI may be worth $22 5 T 
but still may contain only a few 
dollars' worth of gold, but hedgers 
don't seem to be Impressed by this 
simple set of economic facts. 

ll I don't know why they think the 
gold Is worth as much as the coin," 
Snyderman has said. T told one 
man, you might as well go to a 
dentist and have him take the gold 
out of your teeth — you'll get almost 
as much for it, Me, I don't deal in 
coins because they're gold — T deal 
In them because they're rare 
objects." 

The consensus of opinion among 
fine arts dealers and financial ex- 
perts Is that precious stones, par- 
ticularly uncut diamonds, are get- 
ting the largest play In hedging, 
Lcga] imports of diamonds have 
Increased by 30 per cent over 1950, 
and early this year attempted 
smuggling on the eastern seaboard 
reached epidemic proportions, 

D F1SFITE the smuggling rings and 
the black markets, diamond sales 
are up everywhere in the United 
States. Jewelers are reporting a 
sharp rise In sales of rings, and 
prices of small cut stones have In- 
creased by 25 per cent since the 
beglnnine of the Korean war. Lar- 
ger stones have gone op around 15 
per cent There Is a noticeable 
shortage of industrial diamonds, 
and the price of bort, or diamond 
dust, used as an abrasive in Indus- 
try, has skyrocketed almost flQ per 
cent. 

Trade In diamonds can produce 
highly satisfactory profits. JeanH. 
Van Praag of the Diamond Mer- 



chandising Corporation in New 
York invested $50,000 of a friend's 
money In diamonds In 1939, In 
1945, Van Prang's friend realized a 
300 per cent profit, But r although 
diamond prices will continue to 
rise, and although there Is little 
likelihood of diamonds going out 
of style, since they are regarded in 
Europe as a currency, there are 
also hitches in t±Os type of hedging. 

For one thing, uncut diamonds 
are extremely hard to obtain. For 
another, a man must have around 
535,000 or more to Invest In stones, 
since rough diamonds are seldom 
sold In small lots. 

In ALL the areas mentioned thus 
far where attempted hedging pre- 
vails, there have been stumbling 
blocks; but some azt-and- fine- 
objects experts are convinced that 
wise buying, with a long-range 
program In mind, could be success- 
ful. The Parke- Bemet Galleries, 
which offer for sale at auction hun- 
dreds of thousands of objects each 
year, report that there has been a 
steady increase in the value of 
early American items during the 
past 25 years. Leslie A, Hyarn, a vice 
president of the firm, believes this 
trend will continue. 

k "I believe this country In the 
next 25 years will become chauvin- 
istic to a degree previously un- 
known, " he asserted not long ago. 
"And this, in turn r will impose a 
higher value on native art, furni- 
ture, etc. The finest old American 
things will be worth much more. If 
I had $100,000 to spare, 1 would buy 
the best American silver, works of 
art and furniture — and I would be 
willing to predict that their value 
would be doubled by 1375." 

Having gone out on a limb h how- 
ever, Hyam was not willing to stay 
there. i4 Ot course," he said, "it's 
only my personal opinion. The 
trend might very well change," 

The plain fact seems to be that 
the wave of hedge buying in the 
ftne arts fields Ls based on an un- 
warranted optimism. Sylvia Porter, 
a writer on economics,, recently 
summed it up neatly, "There is no 
true hedge against Inflation," she 
said, "except the prevention of Jt. 
A few smart, shrewd operators may 
come out on top in the game. But 
to buy paintings successfully, you 
need knowledge or advice from a 
dependable expert; again, to buy 
diamonds or antiques, you need 
knowledge. But even II everybody 
were a smart, shrewd operator with 
the necessary knowledge, I've 
never known of ! 50,1*00,000 people 
who could buy and sell things to 
each other at the same time and 
come out ahead." 
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NOTEBOOK 



Flashback 

THE FACSIMILE of a page from a 
diary of George Washington, pre- 
sented to Columbia University by 
Charles Muran, Jr., la published in 
the Journal of Accountancy, It 
shows the |>ersormeL of his govern- 
ment and prominent on the ] 1st are 
the accountants. The relatively 
high salary paid them in relation to 
others and the-ir number surest 
that a considerable responsibility 
must have been placed on this 
branch* 

President Washington's salary 
was $25,000 ft year and John 
Adams, the vice president, received 
$5,000- The nest highest salaries — 
S3. 500— went to Edmund Ran- 
dolph, Secretary of State, and 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of 
the Treasury, In Washington's 
time there was a controller general 
at 53.050, as well as an auditor gen- 
eral at $2,400. Listed also under 
executive branch was "Joseph 1 " 
Howell, accountant, at $1,200. 

These three latter posts pre- 
sumably accomplished the objec- 
tive of separating the audit lunc- 
tion from the accounting, or con- 
trol function* 

A tax angle 

DID you ever atop to examine 
whether your business would op- 
prate from a tax advantage best as 
a partnership or a corporation? 
There is a breaking point on In- 
come below which the average 
partnership will fare better on tax 
costs and above which corporate 
operation permits savings. The 
Commerce Clearing House of Chi- 
cago has Just completed a compre- 
hensive study readily understand- 
able to the average layman. 

Comparisons must be made, it is 
emphasized, between the total cor- 
porate tax plus the shareholders 
personal income tax on salary and 
dividends a.s against the Individual 
income tax paid by a partner. Ex- 
amplcs .show the computations 
winch must be made to determine 
Lax savings under each form. 



For Instance, in the case of a 
corporation which pays no divi- 
dends but 40 per cent of its income 
as salary, the breaking point at 
which a husband or wife partner- 
ship pays more taxes than a corpo- 
ration will be at an approximate 
552.000 income level. But when a 
70 per cent distribution of divi- 
dends is also made, the tax advan- 
tage of incorporation will begin to 
assert Itself at about the 
income level on the same facts. 

To be weighed In the balance be- 
tween corporations and partner- 
ships is the ever present conflict 
over what constitutes improper ac- 
cumulations of reserves. Corpora- 
tions, after setting aside enough 
for reasonable working capital, 
plant expansion, etc., may find the 
remainder of their earnings sub- 
ject not only to the regular corpo- 
ration income and excess profits 
taxes but also to the almost con- 
fiscatory and little known "section 
102" tax on this undistributed re- 

t L L LU 1 1 ( I ■, r 

The life of a corporation con- 
tinues until its liquidation < while a 
partnership ceases on the death 
of a partner. Many guiding princi- 
ples for partnerships and small 
corporations are fully considered 
in the survey. 

The farmer 

MR. AVERAGE U. 5 Parmer, ftged 
49, has a net worth of approxi- 
mately sn»Q0Q and made a net pro- 
fit last year of about $2,225. Draw- 
ing on Its family economics bureau 
and official government statistics; 
the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company has drawn up a 
survey somewhat in the form of a 
corporation"^ annua] report. 

Total value of American farms 
on Dec. 31, was estimated at 
£91.000.000.000 in land, buildings, 
livestock and equipment- Its 1950 
produce came to about $30,000,000,- 
000 or around a third of total farm 
value. While farm population has 
shrunk from 32,000,000 persons in 
1900 to 28.QOO.O0O last year, the 
smaller agricultural force now pro-, 
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duces twice as much goods and 
other products. 

Analyzing the average farmer's 
worth further, the study also said 
he owned at the end of 1950 some 
I OS acres of land which, with build- 
ings, is booked at |1Q.DQQ. His mort- 
gage is down to $&50 or S Vi per cent 
of value, compared with a 20 per 
cent mortgage before World War 
ZI. In addition he owned $2,200 
worth of Implements, machinery p 
and motor vehicles and 5^100 of 
livestock and poultry. This brings 
his total food factory value to 
S 14,300 

From this plant he sold $4,350 
worth of produce, on which he 
netted $2,225. and used another 
S3 50 worth for his family and him- 
self In the course of the year, This 
$4,700 total output amounted to 
about a third of plant, value, com- 
pared with an output In 1900 and 
IE) 10 of about a sixth and in 102& a 
little less than a fourth of average 
farm value. 

Other assets Included $1200 
worth of crops in storage; $3,100 in 
cash, bank deposits K and United 
Slates Savings Bonds, and $350 
worth of stock In his local farmer 
cooperative. 

Liabilities included, in addition 
to the £850 mortgage, about SI .100 
owed the bank, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and local mer- 
chants. The average farm of 1E5 
acres ts a third bigger today than 
the 146 -acre average In 1900 and 
145 acres in 1925, Contrasted with 
last year's estimated $2,225 net in- 
come per farm, the average was 
$350 in 1900 and SO SO in 1925. 

75 years ago 

SEVERAL YEARS a&ro a fire did 
considerable damage to the main 
□nice building of Republic Steel 
Corporation's iron ore mine opera- 
tion in Port Hcnry + N, Y, Fortu- 
nately, however, the fire was 
brought under control In time to 
save the office files containing 
many valuable papers- 
While helping to clear the files, 
Robert J, Linhey. then the Port 
Henry manager, now operating 
head of the newly formed Reserve 
Mining Company, In which Repub- 
lic has an interest, come across a 
printed notice which had been 
Issued by an earlier company. It 
was dated Nov. 30, 1*74. 

Robert Lirtney reid with interest 
the message on the poster which 
besan: 

' TO THE MEN IN OUR EM- 
PLOY' We are sorry to have to in- 
form you that the prospect* nf i.hc 
iron business are growing worse 
fetid worse, and the times look So 



bad that we are obliged either to 
close the mines or reduce wages. 
After much consideration we have 
decided not to close, but to reduce: 
and from and after Dec. IS. the 
wages for a day of ten hours will be 
as follows — " 

Then Linney glanced at the rate 
of pay from SI to ¥2.23 a day 
shown on the poster. When he had 
finished reading the piece he could 
not help but compare it with wages 
and working conditions today. 

Fim, If a ten -hour day were In 
effect now it would mean eight 
hours at regular wages and two 
hours with overtime pay, .Second* 
not only is the rate oil pay Increased 
many times over that of 75 years 
ago, but the company now pays out 
an average of several hundred dol- 
lars annually for each employe in 
the form of payments for social 
security, unemployment , paid va- 
cations, pensions, workmen's com- 
pensation, and other benefits. 

Robert Linney, being once an 
iron ore miner himself, could read 
a lot of things into this poster to 
indicate that we have come a long 
way in the nitst 75 years. In fact, he 
had the poster framed and hung in 
his office to remind him and others 
of this fact, 

Evaluation 

SPEAKING before Dartmouth 1 ^ 
Amos Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Jackson M&rUndeLl, 
president of the American Insti- 
tute of Management, gave his views 
on ' How to appraise a manage- 
ment." His thesis: "We can no 
longer confine ourselves as our 
grandfathers seemed content . , . 
to report earnings as the sole or 
even the best criterion of manage- 
ment achievement." 

He listed ten main functional di- 
visions of management, classified 
corporations that the Institute 
rated highest in each and In this 
way: 

Economic function, American 
Telephone and Telegraph; Corpo- 
rate Structure. General Motors; 
Health of Earnings Growth, V. S. 
Plywood ; Fairness to Stockholders, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co.: Research and Development, 
Merck; Directorate Analysis, Gen- 
eral Poods: Fiscal Policies, du 
Font; Production Efficiency^ Stan- 
dard Oil iNew Jersey); Sales 
Vigor, Grand Union; Executive 
Evaluation, Procter ft Gamble. 

Good a(d days 

WHAT WITH all the present com- 
motion about price and wage con- 
trols, It is interesting to note that 
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our forefathers experienced the 
sanie problems ever* back in the 
Revolutionary w&r days. Recently 
somctme was digging through the 
old archives of the Brooklyn Public 
Library and found that on Dec. ii t 
1776, the general assembly of 
Rhode LO&nd an<J Providence 
Plantations adopted a wage and 
price wiling law, 

Apparently the colonials were 
stirred up About profiteering be- 
came the old law denounced "the 
unbounded avarice of many per- 
sons," and said war profiteering 
"disheartens and dlaaffects the 
soldiers who have nobly entered 
Into service" and whose pay "is not 
sufficient to subset them." 

Here are some of the price ceil- 
ings set then : milk, per gallon, nine 
cents, and the same lor a pound of 
turkey ; a gallon of rum was set at 
63 cents and a pound of tobacco at 
five cents. Barbers charged 3ft 
cents a shave, the carpenter re- 
ceived TO cents a day and the taiJor 
42 cents. 

Lodging for a night was set at 
A ve cents. "Dinners" at taverns tor 
travelers (not soldiers) of boiled 
and roast meat, with other articles 
equivalent, "exclusive of wine;" 21 
cents. 

The buttle 

INDUSTRY la now beginning to 
look upon alcoholism as & major 
Industrial concern and is attempt- 
ing to do something about correct- 
ing this problem. Led by da Pont 
and Consolidated Edison of New 
York, who now give disability pen- 
sions to chronic alcoholics, many 
large corporations, among them 
Eastman Kodak, Metropolitan Lite 
Insurance. Ailis Chalmers, General 
Motors, Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
and Union Carbide and Carbon, arc 
making some provisions for their 
alcoholic employes. 

Many of them use existing 
clinics or other local facilities, but 
several give complete treatment in 
their own medical service. Consoli- 
dated Edison, for instance, gives 
alcoholic employes a complete 
medical, psychiatric and counsel- 
ing service, as well as a disability 
pension, 

With the mental and physical 
strain of present dpf^nse working 
conditions, companies may do well 
to investigate the various methods 
Of restoring employes to useful- 
ness. 

Dwlght Anderson, executive sec- 
retary of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, seems to have 
condensed the entire problem ex- 
tremely well in his book H The Other 
Side of the Bottle," 




Remember Hie Stutx Bearcat-? It was about the 
slickest thing on the road in the days when raccoon 
coats were the rage end Jack Dempsey was king of 
ihe heavyweights. 

Sure, it's fun to talk about the good aid days. But would 
you like to live and work in a community where things 
hadn'1 changed since the heyday of the Stuti? Prob- 
ably not — because you wouldn't be living where you 
are if you did. The same goes for your neighbors and 
fellow business men. An afert and progressive com- 
munity means a lot to them. 

But peopfe done don't make a better community. 
Pea pie working together do. That's where your cham- 
ber of commerce comes in. (f's the rallying point far 
those who want a hqnd in shaping the good old days 
of tomorrow. 

Haw about you? Are you ready to pitch in? If so, 
your chamber of commerce executives will tefl you 
about membership, 

CHAM1ER OF COMMERCE 

OF THE UNITED STATES ■ Washington 6 • DC 
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Taxes and the Big Cat 




lOPLOPITONTEQUS, famed saber 
tooth carnivore of the Oil eocene 
period, some 25 to 3 5 .000, 000 years 
ago, should no Longer be referred 
to as a tiger or even a cat, accord- 
ing to an official pronouncement 
of the Government. 

It seems that the popular notion 
that Hoplophoncous was a User, or 
cat, is based on the fact that its 
skeleton often is mounted with 
the feet digltigrade (on tiptoe) in- 
stead of plantigrade {flat-footed) . 
Actually, only the dentition is cat- 
like. 

This disclosure, made by the De- 
partment of the Interior, concludes 
with the finding that the term 
"saber tooth tiger" Is soch an ex- 
treme misnomer that its use ought 
to be discouraged. 

Hoplophoneous has been dead 
these many millions of years and 
perhaps you have no direct Inter- 
est In it, except to pay promptly the 
taxes that finance the Govern- 
ment's study of its long-ago char- 
acteristics. This animal with the 
catlike dentition is called to your 
attention so that you may recall It 

B0 



when next yon are told f ederal ex- 
penditures cannot tre reduced. 

At THE start of this year there 
was a gap, £16,500.000,000 wide, be- 
tween the federal Governments 
estimates of spending and its In- 
come during the 12 months start- 
ing this July 1, Some later arith- 
metic concerning? the likely condi- 
tion of the Treasury has narrowed 
the gap to $12,000,000,000. 

Nearly every one agrees that we 
must pay as we go. Which is an- 
other way ol saying the gap must 
be closed, The President has pro- 
posed pfily one way of doing that, 
by Increasing taxes. There is an- 
other way, by cutting spending. 

The Hoover Commission has 
pointed the way to savings totaling 
$ 5 ,000 ,000, 00 0 P at present prices, 
simply by letting the Government 
keep on doing what it is doings but 
doing it more efficiently. 

But while officials of the Govern- 
ment have been telling the nation 
to prepare for necessary sacrifices > 
tp be ready to do without nonessen- 
tials, the federal civilian payroll 



has been growing at a rate 
reached 2,000 persons a day 
March. 

It rs generally agreed outside of 
Administration circles that there 
must be some room in a 1,000 
on 0,(300 budget for savings. But 
where? Few are prepared to go 
through the five- pound no n -mili- 
tary section of the President's bud* 
get to point out the soft spots. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has done that, and 
found these: 

The President proposes to spend 
$1,400,000,000 for economic stabili- 
sation and promotion of defense 
production, more than tour times 
the World War II peak year. So a 
billion chopped off here would 
leave the account comfortably high. 

Health, education and we Hate 
proposals total $2,100,000,000. in- 
cluding projects not authorized by 
Congress, and not likely to be. This 
could be trimmed by $1,60^,000.000 
by effective opposition at the legis- 
lative level. 

Public works spending proposal 1 -, 
add up to £2,000,000,000. If S1 P 100.~ 
000,000 were lopped off these, most 
public works projects still would be 
able to operate at their relatively 
high 1948 levels. Another billion 
cut off agricultural expenditures 
would put these back only to their 
1048 level. 

Housing subsidies, the Chamber 
nnds. could be chopped by $300.- 
000,000, leaving only £4 ft .000 ,000 to 
compete for scarce defense ma- 
terials, and a $2,000,000,000 trim- 
ming of the foreign aid proposals 
still would leave $600,000,000 more 
than the $4,500,000,000 being spent 
for foreign aid this year, 

These add up to savings of $7,- 
u 00,00 0,0 W H a bridge over more 
than half the fap without a cent of 
new taxes. 

Divide 171,000,000,000 among a 11 
the families in the United States 
and you get SI ,589. That's the aver- 
age family tax bill under the Presi- 
dent's budget and tax proposals. It 
Is said that the Government he- 
longs to those who take an Inter- 
est in it. Perhaps we had better get 
Into a digltlgrade (tiptoe) position 
concerning federal expenditures 
before we find ourselves caught 
plantigrade (flat- footed) with the 
entire $71,OQ0,Q00,0{H> bill. 
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Most likely to succeed! 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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sheer magic ! 

The Marchant Man f.ftnundi thfr office $laH with fhff 
on/y tofcuJerfo-r w*fh Push Bui" for? ^^yifipficofion 
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rtfooWn otffce con afhtd fa be without a 
Marcfpunt tfpo ca/cu/aPor thai ia*es one 

j/t evwy rn«j/ti>p^~cc2rjon probtonr. 
The Merchant Man in ywr phnn* 
faoafr wtU prove iht by Q d*mQr\zirahon 
in your oH\t#. CaH fam today. . 
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